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NOTE.—You are earnestly asked to hand 
this book, after perusal, to some one 
else who may be able to help the 
work of Salvation and Mercy de- 
scribed in its pages. 


Prefatory Note 
By GENERAL BOOTH 


I peEstRE to commend the following pages 
not only to the friends of The Salvation 
Army, but to all who are interested in the 
extension of the Kingdom of Christ and the 
power of the Gospel amongst the common 
people. 

These brief sketches of Soldiers of The 
Army, written by my old helper, Commissioner 
Raitton, who has been with me now for 
thirty-seven years, are unadorned histories of 
men and women valiantly working for Christ 
whilst struggling for their daily bread in the 
secular callings in which God has placed 
them, and I think it will be felt that they 
abundantly testify to the power of the old 
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truths which it is our delight to proclaim to 
all classes, as well as to the permanence of 
the change effected in the lives and characters 
of those whom we reach. 

Looking abroad upon the world, I am 
deeply impressed with the fact that there 
is as great, or greater, need than ever for 
that work to be carried on, nay, pressed 
forward, to the utmost of our ability. 

I hope that some of the readers of this 
volume will help me to meet that need, 
not only with their prayers and sympathy, 
but with that financial co-operation which 
we require to maintain and extend our 


operations. 


WILLIAM BOOTH. 


Lonpon, 


Sune, 1909. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to 
WILLIAM BOooTH, be crossed ‘Bank of England, Law Courts 
Branch’, and addressed to Mrs. BOOTH, 101 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 


Introductory 


TEN years ago, under the title ‘Servants’ of 
All’, we issued a description of the inner life 
and work and character of the Officers of The 
Salvation Army, which was greatly appreciated, 
and which helped many of our friends, we 
believe, to understand our work better than 
they had done before.* 

We now present, though not exactly in the 
same form, some pen-pictures of the Soldiers 
whom some of our Officers are leading, and 
amongst whom God has raised for Himself just 
as devoted Soldiers out of the natives of India 
and of Zululand, as from the often more heathen 
crowds of Europe, America, and Australia. 

We find it only too frequently supposed that 
all who fight beneath our Flag are supported— 


* ‘SERVANTS OF ALL,’ by Bramwell Booth. The Salvation Army 
Headquarters, London. Cloth, 1s. 
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or at any rate partially supported—from our 
funds, and great astonishment is sometimes 
expressed when it is realized that for every 
Officer entirely employed in the Field work, 
and, therefore, necessarily supported in a 
very humble way, we have perhaps fifty 
or more Soldiers—that is to say, work- 
ing people—devoting several hours each 
Sunday, as well as some of their free time 
during the week, to the service; and that, so 
far from any of these receiving any pay or 
food, uniform or remuneration of any kind, 
they provide all their own clothing, and are 
in most cases the best givers to all our funds. 

Here you have our Soldiers not merely as 
they march fully uniformed, at their own 
expense, or live in their own happy homes, 
but in some of the processes by which they 
arrive at this state, from the condition of utter 
contempt for all religion, in which we gene- 
rally find them—whether they belong to the 
most drunken or dissolute, or to the most 
diligent and studious classes—up to the develop- 


ment of devotion to Christ, in which they are 
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giving up their own lives and those of their 
children to leave all and follow Him. 

We feel a great confidence that if the facts 
with regard to our people are well grasped, 
there will be more appreciation of what 
has already been accomplished, in spite of 
all sorts of difficulties, and a far stronger 
hope as to our future. 

But in the present instance, having to deal, 
not with lives ordered by any rules, but with 
God’s triumph over circumstances that are 
often anything but favourable to growth in 
grace or in wisdom, we have preferred to 
allow a few facts to speak for themselves. 

This is not an attempt to describe what 
our people have been doing during 1908, or 
any other special period of time, though 
almost everything is set down just as we 
have found it within the past month, here in 
London. Nor has there been any selection 
of the most striking facts that could be told 
of the War in all the fifty-four countries and 
colonies where it is now being carried on. 


We have simply grouped topically together 
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experiences of some of our Soldiers that have 
recently come to our knowledge. 

The reader will, therefore, find a concise 
account of the processes by which, in every 
country where our work is yet established, 
we get congregations of persons who were, 
up to their meeting The Army, absolutely 
indifferent to religion, and, indeed, generally 
disposed towards a perfectly godless life. He 
will see by what means such persons are first 
attracted to listen to, or to read, what we 
have to say of Christ; how they are arrested 
by the truth, brought to a decision, and 
then devote all the time they can to God’s 
service; and he will obtain, we hope, also, 
some idea of the battles they fight for Him. 

Incidentally, he will get indications of the 
scenes through which we have had to pass 
during the forty-four years of our history to 
attain to our present position, as well as 
descriptions of the teachings and plan of 
organization which have led up to the results 
for which almost all persons of intelligence 


now give us credit. 
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We hope that by this means many mistaken 
notions about our work may be corrected, 
especially the idea that The Army deals almost 
exclusively with the ‘submerged tenth’. True 
we have had few wealthy people as yet in our 
ranks anywhere. The perusal of more books 
like this may, we hope, yet attract to us a good 
many, at any rate of the children of wealthy 
parents, anxious to be done with a life of 
selfish ease. But any one possessed of discern- 
ment enough to see men’s worth, in spite of 
external defects due to want of early education, 
will see that we have already a great body 
of the most thoughtful, diligent, and capable 
workers of each nation amongst whom we 
are established; and it only needs the daily 
continuance of our services for a few years 
more to raise thousands of our people to the 
same comfortable outward circumstances, and 
mental and spiritual culture, which can be 
noticed already in so very many of them. 

We write hoping, of course, to interest 
many readers who know, as yet, but little 


of our work, and who can, if they will, 
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help us very quickly to extend it to all the 
greater countries of the world, to which we 
long to carry it. But this is by no means 
our only aim. We trust these pages may be 
made a blessing to many a hungry soul, and 
that many may be led to give themselves up 
to God for the Salvation of the world to an 
extent they have never before contemplated. 

The eager cry for help reaches us con- 
tinually both from the line of parishes all 
around us here in London, and from the 
remotest corners of every continent. Men and 
women, funds, buildings, musical instruments, 
clothing and medicines, are daily being called 
for in every direction, and, by the grace of 
God, we mean always to go forward till the 
work that is here described shall be witnessed 
on every land and sea. 

We earnestly invite inquiry for further infor- 
mation as to anything here mentioned that 


may not have been made quite clear. 


G. S. RAILTOoN. 


I 


What They Were 


His poor wife stood smoking her pipe as usual 
at the door when he returned home. But it was 
anything but usual for him to enter so quietly, 
instead of pouring upon her a volley of oaths and 
filthy language. 

He was a Belgian miner, and he had so 
accustomed his wife to share in all his drinking, 
violent ways, that you would really have thought 
the one quite as degraded as the other. It was 
no uncommon thing for the neighbours to be 
aroused by her screams to the fact that her 
husband was abusing her. 

What could have quieted him so this evening? 
He had been under an entirely new influence, 
whose sobering effect, so different from that of 
his imprisonments, was evidently now upon him. 
He had been, in fact, to The Salvation Army, 
had fallen at the feet of Jesus, and risen from his 
knees a new man. From that hour he never went 
back to the public-house; and, ere long, in the 
very room in which he used to drag his wife 
around by her hair, Meetings were held, at which 
many who had been his companions in sin be- 
came likewise new creatures in Christ Jesus. 

B 
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He and his wife had several children, and two 
of the elder daughters were employed in ‘ screen- 
ing coal’ at the pit mouth. What their life had 
hitherto been like may readily be imagined. For 
drinking, cursing, and fighting, they were, alas! 
only too true, daughters of their father. 

But soon all the family was converted. The 
daughters sang Army Songs at their work, and 
when a difficult moment came, in consequence of 
a general lowering of wages, theirs were kept up 
because the influence they exercised upon all the 
workpeople was too valuable to be lost. 

Do you feel shocked at the picture of sucha 
home, and thank God that it was in Belgium and 
not in England? Alas! let me put before you 
the description I got the other day, from one of 
our very best comrades of many years’ standing, 
of his condition at the time “he first met 
The Army. He, too, was a miner—a most 
competent man, and as capable in the dog- 
training line as in his daily work underground. 

‘ My father’, he said, ‘was a ruffian who used 
to send me to the public-house for his drink, and 
was always cursing and beating me. Then he 
got me into the pit, and I was treated like a dog 
by them all.’ (This was, remember, between 
thirty and forty years ago.) ‘I never knew what 
prayer was, and was so utterly in the dark that 
even when they got me into one of the Meetings, 
and to the penitent-form to pray, I really did not 
understand what to do, having no other idea than 
that I wanted to be a better man, if I could. 
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‘When I left the Meeting I went along feel- 
ing worse than ever, for I said to myself, ‘‘ Now 
thou’s done it; thou’s a bigger fool than ever”’. 
But the woman I stayed with did know a little 
about prayer—enough to encourage me to try 
again. And I got helped especially by some 
of the others. There was one man that I noticed 
particularly. In one of our processions a stone 
hit his head, so that he got his hand full of 
blood when he put it up to the spot. Yet he 
went along singing all the time, and when some- 
body said he should summons the man who 
threw the stone he replied, ‘‘Summons him? 
Never! Let’s pray for him.” That showed me 
what I really wanted, and I never ceased to 
pray till I got properly to understand what it 
was to be saved. 

‘I once got down and prayed for a whole 
hour in the little house where I kept my dogs, 
for I was resolved not to give up the praying 
till I felt sure that God had really made a good 
manofme. The night I got saved I had neither 
a penny nor a shirt left. 1 used to pawn every- 
thing to get drink, and I was £50 in debt. | 
was living with a woman who was not my wife ; 
but The Army got hold of her, put her into 
separate lodgings, and I got married to a good 
woman a year later.’ 

The degraded condition of the English 
women who live in such neighbourhoods can 
hardly be surpassed anywhere. A_ policeman 
was called one day to a public-house where 
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eleven women had tied up the landlord with a 
clothes line, and were helping themselves to all 
the drink they wished for. The policeman had 
to borrow a handcart, and wheel them off to the 
police-station one by one. 

But not long afterwards you might have seen 
nine of the eleven marching in our processions, 
playing tambourines, and singing to the glory of 
Him who proves His power to save ‘to the 
uttermost all who come unto God by Him’. 

Number ten of that dread company was to 
furnish only too terrible an example of the way 
many such women die. 

‘T’ll go home’, said she, one day, ‘and feed 
the baby.’ She went and lay down with the 
baby ; but when her mother came in to seek for a 
jug her daughter had borrowed in which to get 
more drink, she found her lying dead. 

Think of the children brought up in such a 
household! You can understand the sympathy of 
our dear people with the drunkards and their 
families when you remember that many of them 
have been only too much accustomed to see such 
homes. 

On one occasion an Officer was sorely puzzled 
to know how to guide some new Converts in 
the right way. There were two married couples 
kneeling in true penitence before God, and desirous 
of beginning a new life; but it turned out that 
nine years previously the two men, in a drunken 
spree, had simply ‘exchanged wives’, and that in 
each case there was a family of illegitimate children. 
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The vicar of the parish was interested, and 
ready to facilitate the needed divorces and mar- 
riages; but, strangely enough, soon afterwards 
both the women died, and thus the cases were 
‘settled out of court’! 

It is an immeasurable help to such people to 
find in The Army a body of true friends who 
will not despair about them, but will try to the 
utmost possible extent to help them out of the 
mire of their sins. 

A poor fellow, who had come into one of our 
Halls intoxicated, lay on the floor whilst earnest 
prayer was offered on his behalf, for some time 
without any apparent hope of his being able 
to pray. 

At length, one of the Soldiers said, ‘It’s no 
use; let us take him home, and get hold of 
him to-morrow’. But the man understood the 
situation better than they supposed. 

‘I’ve always thought till now’, said he to 
one of his work-mates, ‘that thou was a man 
o’ God; but thou’s a bigger liar than any on’em, 
to say thou believes I’m in danger, and yet 
thou’s going home to leave me to perish.’ 

‘Pll stop all night with thee, Tom,’ was the 
reply, ‘if thou’ll get saved.’ And saved Tom 
was. His wife had died not long before, through 
his neglect, for which he was daily expecting to 
be locked up. Several of his work-mates had got 
converted, however, and when he was eventually 
arrested and fined, they all, with one consent, 
pawned their watches to pay for his freedom. 
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Tom is now living in his own house, is the 
owner of several keel boats, and has a son who is 
private secretary to a man of importance in the 
political world. 

In the next chapter, however, we shall show 
that The Army is by no means exclusively re- 
cruited from such circles as these. Amongst our 
Soldiers are many of those who said they had 
‘never done anybody any harm’, before their eyes 
were opened to the fact that ‘all have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God’, and that those 
who do not help men towards Heaven necessarily 
help them towards Hell. 

Of course we should have gained more 
Recruits from the aristocracy of labour had we 
been able twenty years ago to build such Halls 
as we do now, wherever we can, instead of resting 
content with any old warehouse that could be 
cheaply fitted up for our use. Times and tastes 
have vastly changed since the seventies, and in 
order to gather crowds even of the poorest now 
we must compete with the showiest of music- 
halls and other places of amusement. But it all 
demands money. 


II 
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BECAUSE we naturally boast of what God is doing 
amongst us daily for the vilest and most hopeless, 
it is too often supposed that The Army exists 
merely for ‘the submerged tenth’, and that 
most, if not all of us, have either come out of 
prison, or at any rate deserved to go there. 

But whilst delighting to be the constant 
associates of such men and women, and help- 
ing them to forget any such past, we rejoice 
to remind every one that we are all alike lost 
sheep, and that the Good Shepherd seeks every- 
body. 

In our sixteen Naval and Military Homes, 
for example, we are, thank God, daily gathering 
into the one fold men who, though often ‘ wander- 
ing boys’ from their own families, possess the 
best possible character in regiment or fleet. 
Filled with the love of Christ, they often show 
the noblest of examples to others. 

Can we ever forget our Bob, who at Magers- 
fontein, when he fell wounded, would not drink a 
drop of water, in the terrible heat, offered him, 
but said, ‘Give it to some other lad; I have the 
water of life’ ? 
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Worthy to be named even in such company 
is the little party of our Norwegian Soldiers 
who were drowned in crossing a fiord one winter 
on their way to an Outpost. 

These, and thousands more of our comrades, 
came doubtless from praying homes, and yet for 
years wandered at any rate in the paths of worldly 
amusement, in which many good people, alas! 
quite encourage their ‘young people’ to seek 
pleasure, until God is too often forgotten. 

It was out of an exemplary home that there 
came to London, some years ago, a law student 
who was to be at once ‘an ornament to the legal 
profession’, and to our ranks. 

A fellow student says: ‘He used to be at the 
Meetings nearly every night, though reading for 
his examination. I used to watch him closely, 
and had many arguments with him about Holi- 
ness, which he professed; and though at that 
time I should have liked to catch him tripping, 
I never remember his falling, and his silent life 
bore such a testimony that I was constrained 
to go in for the same thing.’ 

‘He became,’ says another, ‘with myself, a 
private of the Corps, and he soon donned the 
SS and shield, wearing at the same time a top 
hat.’ 

Sad, indeed, that we should still have to 
confess that it is rare for professional or moneyed 
men to show such courage! 

But in the South of France we had simultane- 
ously three such examples, which produced a 
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most profound impression. A _ great landed 
proprietor, who was one of the best-known figures 
on the Bourse, as soon as he fully understood 
The Army’s purpose, not only joined its ranks, 
but wore its SS ‘on change’, and everywhere. 
His son, whilst a mere lad attending the Lyceum, 
came out just as boldly amongst his companions, 
and later, during his service time, in his regiment. 

The third example was a merchant, not only 
well known in one city, but travelling to many 
others, and wearing invariably the SS on the 
collar, which is a badge of Soldiership with us. 

These four are specimens of the churchgoing 
people, who, in spite of our continual aim to 
attract only the outsiders, persist in joining us, 
simply because we offer an opportunity they can- 
not see elsewhere for continual aggression upon 
the godless world. Our principle of equal treat- 
ment of all peoples, and of both sexes, is the 
ground of many such recruitings, especially of 
those of the gentler sex, who can find nowhere 
else the chance The Army affords them of fighting 
for the Salvation of the lost. 

Yet how often do we catch members of such 
families only when they have long been thought 
of as worse than dead! Prodigal sons, and even 
desperately bad ones, are never looked askance 
upon in the ranks of other armies or navies, in 
which everybody knows that the ‘dare-devils ’ are 
frequently the best fighters. How dramatic are 
frequently our findings of such sons, let the follow- 
ing examples show. 
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A praying mother’s boy had long been trying 
to be lost to all who had previously known him. 
He had enlisted in five different regiments of the 
British Army, deserting and rejoining, under all 
sorts of pretences, until, weary of that life, he had 
gone in for burglary. 

On his way to commit sucha crime, he stopped 
to listen at one of our Open-Air Meetings, and 
followed the march into the Hall. Little did he 
imagine that his mother would be amongst the 
Soldiers who would pray for and with him that 
very night, when he rushed from the gallery to 
the penitent-form. But before he rose from his 
knees he had really surrendered to God, and got 
a new heart. Soon afterwards he was duly 
received as one of our Soldiers. He has never 
run away from our Flag, is a Bandsman, and one 
of the most earnest Soldiers of the Corps. 

A very able business woman, who never went 
to any place of worship, was visited by one of 
our Soldiers and persuaded to come to a Meeting, 
where she found Salvation. Up to that time 
she had preferred to visit dancing saloons, and 
had frequently gone to business, after ‘a night 
out’, in such a state that she would throw any- 
thing that came to hand at any of her subordinates 
who displeased her. She was only retained in 
the establishment because of her unusual ability 
in managing her department. 

She is so completely changed now that it is 
delightful to have to do business with her. Her 
formerly neglected home is a model one, and she 
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hopes to see one of her daughters become an 
Officer by and by. 

It must also be remembered that even those 
who sink to the lowest depths of sin are not to 
be regarded, for that reason, as devoid of all 
good qualities or charms. On the contrary, we 
believe any intelligent visitor, even at the Shel- 
ters where we receive the very lowest and worst 
and turn them into good Soldiers, would see at a 
glance with what able and promising material, 
however depraved, we are daily dealing. 

For example, who can help admiring the 
genius shown by a Convert, whose father, him- 
self one of our Converts, prayed for him, both in 
public and private, for years, and succeeded at 
length in getting him to pray at his own bed- 
side for the Salvation he now enjoys. 

This trophy, like his brother, has only one 
eye, the result of injuries received in a struggle 
between them. ‘Number One’ was known only 
too well to the police of his town, being tall, well- 
built, and a champion boxer. He has nine medals, 
given to him by different publicans, for such feats 
as drinking the largest amount of beer at one 
sitting, telling the most lies, or swearing the 
most atrociously. He has travelled over most 
of England and Scotland as a stowaway under 
railway-carriage seats, and many a time, left 
penniless by his gambling and other sins, has 
tramped the roads, slept out, or been led home 
by his never-to-be-discouraged father. 

The morning after his conversion this ran- 
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somed prodigal broke his last bottle of whisky, 
burnt his pipe, and went straightway to tell all 
his work-mates that he was now going to serve 
God. Of course many laughed at him, thinking 
it was only another freak; but his new life, lived 
amongst 200 men, has now for a long time 
been accepted by the whole town as an un- 
gainsayable fact. He has led three of his brothers 
to Christ, and all four march together at the head 
of our processions, ‘Number One’ carrying the 
Colours of the Corps. Our Soldiers are neither 
cowards nor fools. 

But please correct people when you hear them 
speak as though our ranks were filled mainly with 
those whom we found in public disgrace and 
destitution. The deliverance of all who belong to 
those classes causes, of course, the most sensa- 
tion; but our great work, in the prosperous West 
especially, is to convince honest, hard-working, 
but godless, men and women of their need of 
Christ, and to lead them out of their self-satisfied 
contentment to the Saviour’s feet, and then to the 
hearty service of others for His sake. 


III 
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Ir is inevitable that in any description of our 
Soldiers their abandonment of drink and drink- 
houses should be continually referred to, for 
everybody knows how terribly general is the 
drink-curse in all lands. In fact, we might 
almost ask where the home or family is that has 
not felt something of the misery drink produces, 
When our War began many people still 
thought it ‘extreme’ to advocate abstinence, 
except, perhaps, to the habitual drunkard. A 
bishop could dare to declare his preference to see 
his country remain as drunken as he knew it to 
be, rather than have men pledged never to touch 
intoxicants. This in a country where drink 
claims, bishops now say, 60,000 victims per year ! 
Thank God for the progress of decency, man- 
liness, and common sense since those shameful 
days. The Salvation Army has, we believe, not 
only helped millions of individuals to abandon 
the drink for the sake of marching to the relief 
of others, but has greatly helped to sweep such 
folly out of intelligent circles in every land. For 
we have never favoured a selfish or self-righteous 
teetotalism, but a determined fight against the 
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drink for the good of everybody, especially the 
publicans and their families. We have refused, 
indeed, to have anything to do with political 
parties and their use of this great cause as a 
ladder for selfish climbing; but in every country, 
without a query or a murmur, our people have, 
from their first step towards God and Heaven, 
felt that they must leave intoxicants for ever 
behind with the Devil, whose purposes they so 
admirably served. 

On the Continent of Europe, and in the Far 
East, the people are plagued with drinks even 
more terrible than beer; but God has given us 
the victory over absinthe, morphia, schnaps, 6l, 
vodki, champagne, hollandsch, as well as over 
brandy, opium, kafir beer, rum, whisky, and the 
deadly spirits used in trades, and yet drunk by 
poor workmen. How, indeed, could we hope to 
help the drunkards if any of our people were 
allowed or wished, indeed, to dabble with the 
drink? Think of the women who sink down 
until the police have to gather them up in the 
street, and carry or trundle them away, utterly 
helpless. How could we hope to keep such 
people for a day sober if we did not require and 
train them, and all their comrades, to leave the 
drink entirely and for ever alone ? 

Our German Soldiers have been quicker than 
any others to systematize help for these utterly 
drunken ones. The German police immediately 
recognized the value of their help, and Cologne 
has the honour of having been the first city to 
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supply us with a convenient ambulance wagon for 
wheeling the drunkards home. This is marked 
‘Police Station No. 1’, and the mere sight of it 
tells all concerned that the police are co-operating 
with us in our action. 

When they find any one drunk in that great 
city, it is the regulation now that instead of 
making an arrest, they telephone to our Men’s 
Home, where this conveyance is kept. In other 
German cities our Drunkards’ Brigades still use 
the old-fashioned stretcher which requires two 
bearers. The drunkard whose address is known 
is taken home, whilst the man who cannot supply 
his address is taken to a rough couch in a 
special room of our Men’s Home, to sleep off his 
intoxication. 

These Homes, of which we have now 212, 
are a very important part of our machinery for 
combating the drink. The absurdity of the 
attempt made by some to draw unworthy distinc- 
tions between our Social and Spiritual Work will 
be manifest at once to any one who asks himself, 
‘What are the Soldiers to do with any one whom 
they find drunk in the street?’ Nobly, indeed, 
do they seek in places where we have no Social 
Institution, to deal satisfactorily with such cases, 
and it is often beautiful to see their readiness to 
take such persons, at the greatest discomfort and 
risk, into their own little homes. But this can 
only, of course, be done in rare cases, and it is 
only where we have a Shelter large enough to 
afford them some room apart from that required 
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by our sober lodgers, that we can deal fully with 
the swarms of drunkards to be found everywhere. 

Absinthe is now entirely prohibited in 
Belgium, but its ravages continue in France 
and Switzerland. In the latter country one of 
our Soldiers used to take ten glasses of absinthe 
in a day. His wife had become so miserable 
as a result that she was contemplating separa- 
tion from him. Indeed, they used to detest 
each other, and for some time after his conversion 
his wife still doubted if the change would last 
long. But at length she, too, came to the 
Saviour who can deliver from selfishness and ill- 
feeling, as well as from the chains of drink; and 
now the two, united as never before to serve 
God and the lost ones, are a power for good, 
and profoundly happy together. 

It has become rather a question now whether 
the nations are being more cursed by drink or 
gambling. In Australia, with the system of the 
Totalizator, which enables any one to bet with 
apparent safety and without much _ publicity, 
thousands of the hitherto innocent are constantly 
drawn ‘into the swim’ and lose their horror of 
this vice! What a blessing to young as well as 
to old is an Army that dares to require every one 
under its authority to absolutely quit the race- 
course, the cricket and football field, or even the 
banks of a beautiful river, at such hours as they 
become gambling hells, and to use all their 
influence to turn the gamblers and sports wor- 
shippers from their idols to the living God! 
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When the famous sculler, Ned Trickett, in 
consequence of having lost a finger whilst at 
work, could no longer retain his championship, 
the general contempt of his former admirers 
drove him almost to suicide. But hearing one of 
our friends, a saved barrister, speak in the street, 
Ned got saved, joined the nearest Corps, donned 
uniform, and has ever since been a valiant Soldier 
of Christ, helping to get many others of the sport- 
ing world over to the right side. 

Nobody would forfeit a Soldier’s place in The 
Army by a mere visit to the football ground; but 
all our Local, i.e. non-commissioned, Officers 
and Bandsmen, who are expected to be model 
Soldiers, are required to abstain from any such 
indulgence; and though, naturally, we have lost 
many young and inexperienced ones by so stiff a 
demand, we are sure that the nations will yet 
have only too much cause for gratitude to us for 
having raised so many thousands to the height of 
such self-denial, in presence of the overwhelming 
flood of folly that causes the expenditure every 
Saturday in the United Kingdom of more money 
for the mere pleasure of watching childish games 
than would meet the needs of the poor for a 
whole week. 

A recent Convert in England says: ‘I nearly 
lived on the race-course. I had done no work for 
years, and yet I squandered hundreds of pounds. 
I have given my wife £50 at one time, gained at 
a race, and then helped her to spend it all on 
drink. 


Cc 
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‘The very night I got converted I had a knife 
in my pocket, with which I intended to do for my 
wife. I was going to take her to ‘‘ The Empire” 
for the last time ; but on the way we had to pass 
The Army Hall, and at the corner my son was 
standing, in full uniform, just going to the Open- 
Air Meeting. He spoke to me, and said, ‘‘Aren’t 
you going to give up the game, father, and come 
on my side?”’ 

‘To my surprise my wife said, ‘‘ Yes, let us 
go to The Army to-night”. After some time 
thinking about it, I went in, and as the Meeting 
went on God spoke to me. I was deeply con- 
victed, and when the invitation was given, I went 
to the penitent-form, and got soundly converted. 
My wife also is saved, and we are going to do our 
best to win others who are in the same condition 
as we were.’ 

This man is now not only earning an honest 
living, but is side-drummer in the Band, helping 
to drum old comrades off the race-course into line. 
Is not our uncompromising plan better after all 
than modern fancies about teaching people sports 
and card-playing, in the hope of thus advancing 
them gradually to tolerate some mention of God 
and the soul? 


IV 


What They Abandon 


Tue suddenness with which new Converts give 
up the drink, the cards, the tobacco, the fashions, 
the old companions and habits that they feel have 
been the curse of their lives, may surprise readers 
who are not acquainted with the classes who are 
the slaves of these things, but is natural enough 
when the Light from Heaven reveals to any one 
the folly and sin of a godless, selfish life. 

‘What harm can there be’, asks, alas! now- 
adays many a ‘Christian worker’, ‘in a little 
boxing—that healthful exercise?’ And one of our 
Converts replies that he learnt to fight at school, 
and having three brothers, they all fought at 
home, and all grew up to be terrors to their 
town; but that since they got saved they are 
careful not to encourage any boy to learn boxing. 

Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
amongst Christians that He, who is ‘the Resur- 
rection and the Life’, should raise men to a 
perfectly new existence at one stroke, instead of 
trying to elevate them by long, weary stages out 
of their moral graves? 

On Easter Sunday morning it is usual for 
many of our Corps to go for an early march 
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before their seven o’clock Prayer Meeting. Atone 
of these Corps the march was followed, eleven 
years ago, by a man who had been, one might 
say, repeatedly ‘buried in trespasses and sins’. 

Beginning life as a ‘jolly tar’, and entering 
with the utmost zest into every sort of worldly 
‘pleasure’, he had gradually become a confirmed 
drunkard, had twice lost his business, and had 
brought his family down to the utmost destitu- 
tion. Indeed, he had sunk so low that in one 
place, where he lived next door to a public-house, 
he had contrived, by making a hole in the wall, 
to steal whatever coal and beer he wanted with- 
out being caught. Yet the change in all his 
thoughts and ways was most remarkable from 
that very Easter morning hour. Not only the 
drinking and gambling, but all his former 
pleasures, were left behind for ever. 

Working just as earnestly for God as he had 
previously done for the Devil, he rose in his 
employment until he became captain of a boat in 
the Manchester Ship Canal, in which position he 
continued to fight, until he was suddenly ‘ pro- 
moted to Glory’, as we say. His wife and 
several of his family have, by his example, been 
led to Christ, and are now following in his 
footsteps. 

In any account of Salvationists, you will con- 
stantly hear such phrases as ‘ Full Surrender’, 
‘Full Salvation’, ‘Holiness’, ‘the Baptism of 
the Spirit’, and= “A Clean Heart ’and- Life) 
and these, perhaps, may demand some explana- 
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tion here. It has always been part of our 
plan, wherever our Flag is raised, to hold on 
Sunday mornings, and on one evening each week, 
a Holiness Meeting, at which all present are 
urged to seek for an entire deliverance from all 
evil, and to present themselves without any 
reserve to God. Later on, we shall say more 
of the teaching given at these Meetings; but 
here let it suffice to say that it is to the thorough 
work done in the hearts by God’s Spirit that we 
attribute the complete change in life which is so 
very quickly observable in so many of those who 
have been devotees of sin and pleasure for many 
years. 

The Treasurer of one of our English Corps is 
now manager of a large business, and won that 
position by his thorough-going conscientiousness. 
Employed at a branch, he firmly, though politely, 
refused one day to tell a traveller that a member 
of the firm was ‘not in’, when that gentleman 
simply wished to avoid an undesirable interview. 

The master was, at the moment, most 
migienant.. -“You. are no use: to me,’ said he; 
and our comrade fully expected dismissal. He 
went home and told his wife, but she heartily 
encouraged him, and they just laid the matter 
before God in prayer. Soon after came a letter 
calling our comrade to the head office, and he 
went up almost reckoning upon being paid off. 

But, meanwhile, the central manager had 
turned out to be unfaithful, and the master said to 
himself, ‘What a fool I am to have thought of 
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dismissing a perfectly satisfactory man, who will 
not lie, when I get swindled by those who are 
ready to deceive me as readily as anybody else’. 

And instead of dismissal, our comrade was put 
temporarily in charge of the whole concern, and 
has remained for sixteen years in that position, 
without ceasing in any respect to be the simple 
out-and-out Soldier he has been from the first. 

The Sergeant-Major of one of our Dutch 
Corps was at the time of his conversion simply a 
labourer in a cement factory. His master, a 
thoroughly bad man, used to curse and swear at 
him, and when he found that he had become a 
Salvationist, he told him he must either give it up 
or go. 

‘Well, sir, I am certainly not going to leave 
The Army,’ said our man, and was accordingly 
dismissed. Although he remained for some time 
out of work, and was hardly put to it to get 
enough food at times, he kept bright and con- 
fident, trusting in God to deliver him out of his 
trouble. 

He was not confounded. After a time he 
found employment, worked steadily upwards, till 
he now owns a large house, has a steamer on the 
canal, and is generally respected, whilst the 
master who dismissed him has failed, and is now 
a labourer. 

We could multiply examples of the faithful- 
ness that will abandon every imaginable worldly 
advantage rather than fail to serve God with 
singleness of heart. We have comrades in many 
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lands now who, knowing several languages, and 
having friendships that would open their way to 
first-class worldly positions, have remained poor 
in order to make others eternally rich. 

Think of the renouncement of comfort and 
ease involved in the service of our Soldiers. 
Remembering that many of them have to labour 
twelve hours or more per day to gain their living, 
it will be easier to understand what is involved in 
their leaving home again as quickly as they can 
finish their evening meal, and put on their uniform 
to come and help in a Meeting. The following 
description of one of our Soldier-clerks pictures 
the case of many a thousand in our ranks. 

‘It was one of the greatest pleasures to return 
home with him from business. He would take 
hold of us by the arm ina right brotherly sort of 
manner, and start up singing Salvation choruses. 
When once he began, there was no sign of leaving 
off till we arrived at our Corps to enjoy a part, 
if not all, of the Meeting. We have often slipped 
into a coffee-palace (instead of going home) to 
obtain some refreshment. Whilst having it, one 
of us would read aloud the Word of God, or he 
would himself. By this means many were made 
to hear of God’s love and willingness to save.’ 

Bear in mind that these Soldiers, who so 
willingly renounce all that might be more agree- 
able to their own taste for the sake of .being 
helpful to others, far from having medals, 
honours, or rewards to expect for their service, 
and who are often reproached by all around them 
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as though they were really seeking to gain some- 
thing for themselves, are called upon to contribute 
to our funds every time they come to a Meeting. 

‘Thou’s makkin a good thing out o' 
T’ Armee’, cried a rough interrupter to one of our 
most hard toiling Local Officers in a northern 
city. 

‘That Iam, right enough’, he wittily replied, 
and, pointing to three public-houses visible from 
the spot where he stood, added :— 

“I tried “‘The Black Doe”, and it bites, 
I tried ‘‘ The Grey Mare”, and it kicked me; I 
tried ‘‘ The Crown ”’, but it didn’t fit me; so now 
I’m in for The Army; and as long as I get along 
as well as I do, without beer, skittles, or cards, 
you'll find me sticking to it’. 

We have none of any class who would not 
gladly testify that they get their ‘hundredfold’ 
more for all they have left for Christ’s sake. 
Oh, that their liberality met with a more reason- 
able response from those who are better situated, 
and who leave them to struggle, often so hard, 
to keep the work going! 


WN 


The Soldier Heart 


Wuitst the Movement which later developed into 
The Salvation Army was still known as the 
Christian Mission, its members were called, in 
many places, ‘The Hallelujahs,’ not merely 
because they were so often heard singing or shout- 
ing ‘Hallelujah’, but because it was so evident 
that they really felt like praising the Lord ‘at all 
times’ as the Psalmist did. I doubt if any people 
have ever transmitted that word by cable so often 
as The Army has done. When lately I wanted 
to include it in a telegram from Constantinople, 
I had some difficulty in convincing the officials 
that I was not using it as a code-word (code 
telegrams were not accepted at that time). 

Soon after the opening of our attack upon a 
certain Dutch city, one little boy of 8 or so 
was overheard encouraging his brother of 5 to 
strike one of our Officers whom they were follow- 
ing along the pavement. 

‘Go on,’ said the older boy, ‘hit him! Don’t 
you know that is The Salvation Army? You may 
hit him, or do anything you like to him, and he 
must not say a word except ‘‘ Hallelujah ”.’ 

Quite recently a Belgian doctor who had been 
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sent for to visit a young girl showed his apprecia- 
tion of The Army’s happy condition, by saying, 
after carefully diagnosing the case, ‘Oh, you don’t 
want any medicine. Send for The Salvation 
Army.’ 

And, sure enough, a course of happy, believing 
talk and prayer and song soon roused the girl out 
of a state of extreme nervous depression into more 
than her former health and strength ! 

Yet I remember being laughed at for asking a 
banker, who was suffering from insomnia at a 
time of great anxiety, whether he had ever tried 
humming over to himself the choruses he liked to 
hear in religious services ! 

Ah, the mere expression of joy and thankful- 
ness would be, I know, useless but for the inner 
experience of it; but we are able, thank God, no 
matter in what land, to sing with truth the song, 
composed amidst the rush of New York:— 


Oh, my heart is full of music and of gladness! 


Those who get into this thoroughly happy 
condition cannot but be eager to ‘tell others the 
_ story’ of the Saviour’s love that has been so 
blessed to themselves. This has made it possible 
for us, in many instances, to call out our Soldiers 
for special service, as suddenly as Elisha was 
called away from his yoke of oxen, or the 
Apostles from their boats. 

One of the most useful of our Officers, when 
still a Soldier, was standing on the platform of 
a railway station to see The General leave for 
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another town. ‘Cannot you come and help us 
at to-night’s Meeting?’ asked The General. 

They immediately stepped into the train, and 
the man asked his wife, ‘Where are we going?’ 
for he did not even know as much as that. But 
both of them had been raised by the breath of 
God into that prophetic condition in which it 
is the natural thing to go anywhere as His 
messenger, and the unnatural thing to linger. 

The same eager readiness has been attained 
in scores of instances in India, amongst people 
who, until their first sight of our marching 
columns, had never heard of Christ at all. We 
have no idea, of course, of taking people away 
from their everyday calling and duty; but we 
have proved that Moses’ prayer, that all God’s 
people might be prophets, is no mere dream, 
but that it can be realized without any inter- 
ference with their faithfulness in any more 
humdrum capacity. 

How many of our precious comrades have 
appeared evening after evening, and Sunday 
after Sunday, at Meetings, as if the zeal of God’s 
house had eaten them up, whilst they were all 
the time toiling their hardest, and denying them- 
selves every avoidable expenditure, to pay off 
debts incurred before they were converted! For 
the joy they feel is not the fanatical ecstasy of 
people lost to all sober realities, but the happi- 
ness of slaves set free from sinful bondage and 
self-gratification to live for the careful fulfilment 
of every duty. 
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Yet perhaps nobody who has always revelled 
in plenty can fully understand the satisfaction 
that fills the heart of many a Salvationist amidst 
circumstances of extreme poverty. It was a man 
who had wasted his home, and left himself 
penniless through drunkenness, who was able the 
day after he was converted to sit under a tree 
out in a field, as far from public-houses as 
possible, and sing :— 

I’m a pilgrim, and a stranger, 
Great and many are my foes, 


I am in the midst of danger, 
But my Father knows. 


And, thank God, that man has from that day 
been climbing ever upward under the Father’s 
Gace: 

But there is a less joyous feeling equally 
-essential to the make-up of the Salvationist— 
the feeling of the watchman to whom God has 
committed, just as much as to any clergyman 
or evangelist, the care of the souls of those 
around him. The Psalmists, who constantly 
desired to call upon all the world to praise God, 
have their representatives nowadays in the ser- 
vants’ hall, in the factory and workshop, in the 
barrack-room, and on the ironclad. 

In Australia, scores of miles from any place 
of worship, the Salvation Soldier may be seen 
sheep-shearing amongst a crowd of the most 
godless and ruffianly men. Our comrade must 
show himself as efficient as any of them at the 
work, and then, though they may put on any 
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amount of apparent hostility at first to test him, 
they will really glory in his faithful discharge of 
his duty amongst them, and will even count him 
‘not half’ if he does not prove himself to be as 
‘bully’ at ‘crying aloud and sparing not’ as he 
is pitiless in using the steel shears. The very men 
who so recklessly drink away their own cheques, 
after earning them amidst so much discomfort, 
will respond most liberally to an Army collection, 
and even call for one, and take it up themselves, 
because they have seen the fearless faithfulness 
of ‘Holy Joe’. 

They know from many daily proofs, that he 
feels like a true brother to every man, white or 
black, and, desperate as may be their own 
resolution to keep Australia a ‘white man’s 
country’, they know how to appreciate the con- 
sistency of the true Soldier who would share his 
last ‘damper’ (roughly cooked biscuit) with a 
hungering ‘Blackfellow’ or Kanaka, quite as 
readily as with the veriest blackguard he has been 
warning to flee from the wrath to come. Had 
the generosity of such men been anything like 
equalled by that of the better situated classes of 
the great cities of the world we should have made 
far greater strides towards the accomplishment 
of our world-wide mission. 


VI 


What They Experience 


‘We know’, says John, ‘that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love the brethren.’ 

The Salvationist knows for certain that he has 
become a new creature because he has no desire 
whatever for any of the company in which he has 
hitherto passed all his free time; but, on the 
contrary, both sides are agreed in wishing to cut 
each other’s society, and the new ‘brother’ feels 
himself to be with ‘brethren’ only when with 
people he never spoke to in his life before, and 
with whom he now delights to spend every hour 
he can without neglecting his work or his home 
duties. 

Yet this love for those who have the fervent 
love of God really springs from that great basis, 
for, if ever that love grows cool, there is an 
immediate and proportionate cooling towards ‘the 
brethren’, until the one who ceases to care about 
the Heavenly Father and the souls of men, is no 
longer seen amongst these lovers of all. 

To this universal love there is a climax when 
we find the Salvationist of one land or race 
brought into close intercourse with those of other 
lands or races. It is then that we find the reality 
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of a new, deep, unalterable brotherhood demon- 
strated. 

At this very time our work amongst the 
despised and downtrodden (as much as is possible) 
natives of South Africa, is going forward almost 
exclusively under the leadership of men and 
women who were brought up amongst the white, 
coloured-man-ignoring races, who hold the stolen 
lands of the European ‘colonies’ in their hands. 

In the prisons of Africa and Asia the very 
lowest who disgrace the native races may surely 
be found. Yet just there our white Soldier, 
be he or she of Boer, British, or American 
extraction, will be found delighting to spend 
hours in the closest brotherly intercourse with 
the prisoners, who rejoice in such ministrations, 
especially because of the evident obliteration in 
the Salvationist mind and heart of any colour line. 

In India a still greater prodigy has been 
seen again and again. ‘Twenty-five years before 
the English Government began to give way to 
the demand that suitable natives should be 
allowed a road to high positions, on terms no 
harder than were imposed upon the foreigner, we 
had raised a Cingalese Officer to the second post 
we had to offer, putting all but one of our 
European Officers under his command. No 
wonder we can get Indians of the higher castes 
to mingle freely under our Flag with those of 
the lower ones, when we show them that ‘all we 
are really brethren’. 

To the Salvationist Jesus is not a dead 
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Galilean whom learned professors may patroniz- 
ingly commend to us as a ‘worthy exemplar’, 
but a living, loving conqueror, who has subdued 
us to Himself, and who lives to save by subduing 
all men. Does burning, emotional love to Christ 
lessen any one’s manliness ? 

Go and look at any of our Norwegian congre- 
gations. You will never see finer specimens of 
manhood and womanhood than those men and 
women to whom the fiord, open or frozen, is a 
passage-way as familiar as our best asphalted 
streets are to us. But watch them when one 
of these choruses about love to Jesus is being 
sung. You will know that you are amongst 
disciples to whose personal knowledge Christ is 
risen indeed. 

See them go out in their Catherine Booth 
lite-boat when the most terrible storms on even 
their tempest-swept coasts are raging. You will 
find no trace of overwrought nerves or fanaticism 
of any kind there, but you will find such an 
unwearied exhibition of love to men, and no 
matter what men, as only the love of Jesus 
‘shed abroad in the heart’ by ‘the Holy Ghost 
sent down from Heaven’ could produce. That 
was the means of saving more than 200 lives 
last year alone. 

When authorities in the Klondike, the Trans- 
vaal, Iceland, New Zealand or Java, commend 
The Army for its tender care of the outcasts who 
drift into its Shelters, they only testify to the fact 
that ‘The Lord hath done great things for us, 
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whereof we are glad’—and that we have reason 
to be glad, especially because He has given us 
this brotherly love to those who often begin by 
cursing or interrupting us. 

The first time the Lord Mayor of London 
presided at one of our Meetings in the Mansion 
House, he heard us teach a crowded assembly of 
City men to sing :— 

Let me love Thee, I am gladdest 
When I’m loving Thee the best. 
For in sunshine or in sadness 
I can find in Thee my rest. 
Love will soften every sorrow, 
Love will Jighten every care, 


Love unquestioning will follow, 
Love will triumph, love will dare. 


Our departed comrade, Colonel Barker, sprang 
to his feet when the chorus had been sung through 
once, and said, ‘I am sure it will be agreeable to 
your Lordship for us a// to sing that next time’. 
And I fancy all did sing, and sing well :— 

I will love Thee, Saviour ; 
Take my heart for ever. 


Nothing but Thy favour 
My soul can satisfy. 


We hope yet, by God’s help, to teach the world 
not merely these words, but the experience they 
represent. 


VII 


What They Believe In 


Tue Satvation ARMy was raised up just in that 
period of the world’s history when the most 
terrible tide of unbelief perhaps ever known 
amongst ‘Christians’ was setting in. 

Now, The Army’s preservation from doubt and 
destruction should surely be a useful study for 
every ‘student of revelation’, for what can be 
the use of any revelation that reveals nothing 
which is generally unseen? Can there be an 
intelligent man who does not know that it must 
needs be fatal to any body of troops to be uncer- 
tain about the life or ability of their leader ? 

The Army has been kept from any such 
catastrophe, and has lost scarcely any of its 
Soldiers through unbelief, in a doubting, or, as 
some call it, an ‘agnostic, or critical age’. And 
there are three particular reasons for our happy 
escape, I think. 

1. We have been saved from ‘not knowing’ 
what we believe, because we have believed, not 
in some system of theology, but in the One 
Living Being, who can truly claim to be every 
man’s Light, and who can give each one exactly 
the light he needs day by day. 
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Wales has not been preserved from the new 
age of cunning doubt, even amongst the very 
young men who frequent its Sunday Schools, 
by all its places of worship, its eloquent 
preachers, its lovely singing, or its devout poetry. 
Says one of our Welsh Soldiers :— 

“The Army’s peculiar way of doing everything, 
its almost comical forms of service, attracted 
notice, and, whilst really shocking us at first, 
made us go to look again. A great circus in 
our town was crammed every time to listen to 
a young girl, ignorant of our language, and 
unable even to speak English correctly. The 
roughest of the rough, as well as many of other 
classes, used to attend, and the little Captain 
would stand up before thousands of people and 
say, ‘‘My dear friends at the back, you cannot 
get away until we choose to let you go; the 
doors are locked, and I have the key in my 
pocket”’.’ (Evidently the Fire Department were 
as much subdued under her as the rest.) ‘This 
tickled everybody’s fancy, and reduced the restless 
to order. But what took hold of me and all who 
were doubting was the freedom and fervour, the 
manifest goodness about her prayers. 

‘However sceptical we might be, we wanted 
to know the truth, and this whole appearance 
gave us something to think about. ‘‘I’m not 
sure I believe in those people,” I said at first ; 
but the longer I looked and listened the more I 
became convinced that they were praying to a 
God near at hand and not afar off. 
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‘And then we saw a man, who presided over 
rowdy assemblies till they called him ‘‘the Mayor 
of the Sandfields”’, get thoroughly saved. He did 
not join The Army, but his life was so completely 
transformed that he became one of the most 
respectable tradesmen in the town, and has, to 
this day, one of its best shops. The Captain was 
nowhere at theology ; but she made us all see the 
works of the Lord until we had to cry out from 
the depths of our souls, ‘‘ He is the God ”’.’ 

2. The Army escapes from the contemptible 
dare-not-say-yes-or-no unbelief of the day by its 
very mixture with the sturdy sons of toil who will 
never tolerate namby-pampy pretences at_ belief 
made up to cover the shame of retreat. 

The idea of any one having the impudence to 
hold up to the great masses of resolute, question- 
ing workmen of to-day as ‘God’s Book’ a 
volume whose very first chapters everybody 
knows he believes to be false! No body of self- 
respecting workmen, I fancy, or even of proper, 
sturdy schoolboys, will ever respect any such 
make-believe teachers! When a Salvationist 
begins to doubt, he gives up saying or singing, 
‘I believe’. I do not believe that we lose many 
people by our very strong and positive teaching. 
But better that we should lose thousands, if it 
ever came to that, than try to impose upon 
sensible working people, tormented by daily 
necessities, a broken-backed creed! 

A lady, who had for years been tormented with 
doubt, was invited to spend a few days at one of 
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our Homes for Women, just to see how the work 
was carried on. After accepting the invitation, 
she hesitated long at the gate, wondering what 
would happen to her. Was she going to put 
herself under some hysterical and hypnotic influ- 
ence, or by what means were those who had been 
so far away from every right path led into so 
positive a condition of faith ? 

At last she ventured in, and was astonished to 
find a whole week go by without her being pressed 
at all to believe anything. But when the time 
was up she did not wish to go, and was invited to 
remain as long as she liked, while she helped, as 
best she could, with correspondence and other 
things. The faith she saw was not put into any 
creed, and yet it was pervading everything and 
everybody. One poor girl after another had 
evidently found a Deliverer who did supply her 
every need; and the visitor, before she could find 
any dogma ripe for attack, discovered that she 
had treated Jesus all these years worse than any 
of the poor creatures around her had, and became 
so penitent and so firm a believer in Him that she 
could sing, with us, ‘ All my doubts are buried in 
the Fountain’. At qo, she began to ‘live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who died for us and 
rose again, according to the Scriptures’. 

4%. And ‘then she learnt that faith is 
strengthened and grows by its own continual 
exercise. Many who would come out of a week’s 
study of ‘Defences of Christianity’ with their 
every cherished belief badly shaken, find in the 
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simple, childlike following of the Lamb, wherever 
He leads, a daily-deepened certainty of His 
glorious presence. The Saviour who can help a 
poor girl who ‘never worked in her life yet’ to 
learn scrubbing, and sewing, and knitting, and 
darning, and to do it all smiling and singing 
in the dull air of a city workroom, as well as on a 
beautiful hilltop—that is the Saviour for to-day, 
and to-morrow, and every day. Of course we 
reckon to get on all the better when we can help 
such poor folk with means to do the work with 
the latest machinery and every assistance that 
money can supply, without depending any the 
less on God for all that. 

The Army believes strongly enough in its own 
mission to dare to leave all the theologies, and 
creeds, and criticisms, and controversies of to-day 
severely alone. It has no time for disputation 
and no place for doubting. It just marches on 
with the One Great Light to a world perishing 


in darkness. 


VIII 


W hat They Proclaim 


Is it a fact, then, as is sometimes reported, that 
The Army has no dogma at all? 

By no means. What The Army says it says 
in no uncertain tones, and it says everywhere 
alike. 

Curiously enough, the truths we proclaim 
have almost all been put into such simple refrains 
or choruses, fitted to the most popular tunes in 
each country, that in many cases we have literally, 
like the Apostles, filled a ‘whole city with our 
doctrine’, by the singing of its own people, 
before we have enrolled a single Soldier. When 
any one wishes to become a Soldier, he has given 
to him a copy of what we call our ‘ Articles of 
War’ to read, and, if he agrees with them, to 
sign. Amongst these Articles is a statement 
that the person signing them is ‘thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth of The Army’s teaching’. 
Just in proportion, naturally, to the knowledge 
and intellect of the individual will be his inquiries 
before signing this; and not only the Officer, but 
some of the most experienced Local Officers 
permanently resident on the spot, must be satis- 
fied that he signs thoughtfully and intelligently 
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before he can become a Soldier. Thus we ensure 
that our teachings are really understood, as well 
as listened to, before any one joins us. 

The statements in the Articles which follow 
are all that we require as to doctrine :— 


‘(a) I believe that repentance towards God, 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and conversion 
by the Holy Spirit, are necessary to Salvation, 
and that all men may be saved. 


‘(6) I believe that we are saved by grace 
through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ; ‘‘that 
he that believeth hath the witness” of it in him- 
self. I have got it, thank God! 


‘(c) I believe that the Scriptures were given by 
inspiration of God, and that they teach that not 
only does continuance in the favour of God 
depend upon continued faith in and obedience to 
Christ, but that it is possible for those who have 
been truly converted to God to fall away and be 
eternally lost. 


‘(d) I believe that itis the privilege of all God’s 
people to be wholly sanctified, and that their 
whole spirit and soul and body may be ‘‘pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ”. 

‘(e) I believe in the immortality of the soul, 
and in the resurrection of the body, in the general 
judgment at the end of the world, in the eternal 
happiness of the righteous, and in the everlasting 
punishment of the wicked.’ 


After pledging himself to give up drink, opium, 
and everything evil in word or deed, the candi- 
date for Soldiership promises to give all the time, 
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money, and influence he can to promote the War, 
‘believing that the sure and only way to remedy 
all the evils in the world is by bringing men to 
submit themselves to the government of the Lord 
Jesus Christ’. 

Now it will be seen that there are no doctrines 
here that do not lie within the easy comprehension 
of any child to whom they are properly explained; 
and we have found no difficulty, even in Zululand 
or India, in making them clear to the poorest of 
people. 

In India, where so many of our people cannot 
yet read, there is a popular system of teaching by 
rhymes, called Bhajans, which are chanted by the 
people, in response to a leader, as they sit around 
him in a ring. It is a common practice also in 
that country for some one in the centre of a large 
circle to tell stories to the people, and in this way 
much of the story of Christ is told them, and by 
many learnt by heart. 

There are in India rest-houses where large 
numbers of travellers will stay at one time. 
Idols are placed in prominent positions, and near 
the idols lamps are generally hung by night. A 
Salvationist, staying at these houses, will be 
exhaustively questioned by his fellow-lodgers as 
to his belief. 

The distances to be travelled are very great, 
and the people met with all along the way are 
eager for information about our faith. And thus 
we go everywhere, preaching the Word, in season 
and out of season, 
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But really we find the people of Western 
cities quite as much in the dark about the 
simplest truths of Christianity as any heathen 
are. 

An intelligent London work-girl of 15, 
when she first heard The Army in the streets 
singing— 

Trim your lamps, and be ready 

For the midnight cry, 
said to herself, ‘I wonder if that’s religion’. 
She had been accustomed to go to a church, but 
had never heard anybody speak of the coming 
of the Judge in the serious personal way these 
saved workmen of Bethnal Green were doing. 

‘There were only four of them, and really 
they looked to me so comical that I should have 
laughed if I had not felt that the power of God 
was in them. The way they used to pray, 
kneeling in the street with their eyes shut, made 
me feel that they saw something unseen. They 
made me see that the Judgment Day was near, 
and my young heart yearned for a religion that 
you could feel. They made me feel about my 
sins, about judgment, Heaven, and Hell;’ or, as 
the Apostles put it, they made her ‘taste the 
powers of the world to come’. 

Yet she listened for months before she got 
saved, because she felt all the opposition of her 
church-and-world-united home. Her mother had 
quite a dread of the lower orders, and disliked her 
daughter’s association with them, though exercis- 
ing no control over her evening wanderings 
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amongst worldly scenes. So she kept her distance 
from them, even when in their Meetings, as best 
she could, and yet wished often that they would 
come and ask her to be saved. 

‘I was quiet enough, and knew nobody, but I 
longed to know the forgiveness of my sins. At 
last, one night, when I had got near the platform 
in their Indoor Meeting, held under a railway 
arch, they asked me to move from the seat I was 
on, and I took the opportunity and knelt to pray. 
Mother always expected me to be in by a certain 
hour, and I was in horror lest I should be too 
late. But there the Lord met me, and really 
saved me. I rushed home dreading to be a little 
behind time, yet saying to myself all the way as I 
ran, ‘‘I know this is being converted’. 

‘At home I met only frowns and opposition 
at first, but, after all, the Lord was with me. 

‘At 16 I was made a Soldier, and put on one 
of the first uniform bonnets worn in London.’ 

The young girl, to whom nobody had spoken 
personally as to her belief when she sought the 
Lord, knew in whom she had believed, and He 
has shown Himself able to keep her from falling, 
and to make her a light amidst the deepest 
darkness ever since. 

Hallelujah! We believe and therefore speak. 


IX 


How They Are Organized 


Ar the early date to which the work-girl just 
mentioned referred, our organization was by no 
means so complete as it has now become, and 
anybody who looked as young and gentle as she 
did would easily be passed unnoticed as ‘only a 
girl’. But wherever we are now strong, the 
organization is so completed as to take hold of 
the Recruit, and lead him on till all his powers 
are fully utilized in the Service. 

For children, from any age up to 15, Meet- 
ings are held at which they are not merely taught 
the Scriptures and our songs, but so personally 
cared for that they may fully understand God’s 
claims upon them, and look upon their entire 
lives as being bought with the Blood of Christ, 
for the service of God and man. 

The youngest or most ignorant who really 
wish to join us may wear some badge of their 
intention. In what we call ‘Bands of Love’ 
little children are enrolled before they profess to 
know anything of God, if they are fully deter- 
mined to avoid drink, tobacco, bad language, 
stealing, lying, and cruelty to animals, and to 
pray morning and evening. 
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In these Bands of Love they are not merely 
instructed from books, but are helped to learn 
various forms of handwork, whilst natural history 
is taught in the course of walks, and each 
member may wear a very visible button badge. 

Young people may also join the ‘Sword and 
Shield Brigade’ to which, indeed, persons of any 
age may be attached. This Brigade has also its 
red button badge, the members being pledged 
daily to read certain portions of Scripture, and to 
pray in accordance with the topic fixed for the 
day, each month demanding thought and prayer 
for the different parts of the world, and for the 
various departments of our work. 

In many Corps there is also a ‘Young People’s 
Legion’, meant to do for all between 15 and 20 
what the Band of Love does for the children, 
organizing a force, even of the unsaved, to help 
in keeping them away from evil associations, and 
to lead them towards Christ, to study, and to 
hard work. 

Naturally all these efforts are very dependent 
upon the local talent available. We are always 
trying to call out the best of those who teach the 
children to become Officers, and it may often 
happen that some branch of instruction is for a 
time seriously weakened by somebody's depar- 
ture. But, by the constant inspection of visiting 
Officers, by the issue of our weekly ‘ Young 
Soldier’ newspaper, and a monthly Young 
People’s Magazine, ‘The Y.P.’, we seek to 
perfect these organizations. All this, however, 
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might be regarded as only a sort of reserve for 
The Army, whose discipline, when heartily 
accepted for Christ’s sake, makes far greater 
demands upon, and accomplishes a far deeper 
and fuller equipment of, its regular forces. 

Every Convert may at once wear a small 
ribbon badge, signifying that he has joined The 
Army as a Recruit, pledging himself thereby 
against drink, bad language, and evil associa- 
tions. These Recruits are visited, watched over, 
and encouraged to take part in the Meetings out- 
doors and in. When they sign the ‘ Articles of 
War’ they are publicly ‘sworn-in’, though with- 
out any oath, as Soldiers, and encouraged to 
wear some badge of uniform. Each Soldier is 
under the care of a Sergeant resident in his 
neighbourhood, who is expected to visit him and 
see that he is progressing in the knowledge and 
performance of every duty of life. Over these 
Sergeants is a Sergeant-Major, who is required to 
see that the Sergeants carry out their duties, that 
the work of the Corps is punctually and regularly 
kept up, and that Meetings are not merely 
held, but are so led as to be effectual. 

The finances of the Corps are attended to by 
a Treasurer and Secretary, who are responsible 
for the counting of all collections, for the accurate 
entry of all records in the various books of the 
Corps, and for the expenditure of all moneys 
according to Orders and Regulations. Visiting 
Officers and Auditors satisfy themselves as to the 
correctness of all entries. 
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Naturally, it is difficult for many of these 
Local Officers to find the needed time for the 
performance of their duties after leaving their 
secular employment only late in the day. But 
the amount of leisure and skill these men and 
women possess is all taken into account when 
they are selected for these posts. And where 
they are lacking in these respects, the defect is 
generally made up for by their experience and 
influence. In England we have now a very 
large number who have held Local office for more 
than twenty years. This applies also to the 
Bandsmen who, though only responsible for 
studying and performing their music, are very 
generally also models of Soldierhood and 
efficiency, and influential amongst the masses 
who knew them in their former, worldly days, 
and who can see in their continual toilsome 
service, their kindness to the poorest and the 
roughest of the people, and their liberal offerings 
to the cause, proofs of The Army’s value that 
slanderers struggle in vain to gainsay. 

These Soldiers not only provide all their own 
uniform, but contribute towards the erection and 
improvement of their Halls and the equipment 
and maintenance of their Bands, as well as for 
the extension of the work generally. 

Thus in each place where The Army gets well 
established a local organization, which would be 
perfectly capable of holding together and carrying 
on the work if the Officers were all absent, is 
raised. This is actually seen at times when the 
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Officers are called together for central demon- 
strations or Councils, and when every service 
and part of the Corps work is carried on under 
the lead of some Local Officer. 

Those who give their lives entirely up to the 
Service are, after a period of training, commis- 
sioned as Field Officers. From amongst these 
the most suitable for such positions are selected 
to be the Staff Officers, who direct the entire 
Army from the Headquarters in each country, 
edit its papers, lead the forces in Divisions and 
Sections, and generally arouse and press forward 
towards Christ and goodness the entire popula- 
tion within the range of their influence. In 
London the International Headquarters Staff, 
under the eye of General Booth and his Chief 
of the Staff, Mr. Bramwell Booth, direct the 
operations of the whole Army. . 


xX 


How They Mobilize 


Tue mobilization of a country’s army is planned 
and arranged beforehand by its government. It 
is considered to be well done if it can be carried 
out without any glaring fault in a short period 
after the order is given. 

But the glory of mobilization under the banner 
of Christ is that, whatever pre-arrangement there 
may or may not be, the whole is due to the very 
same impulse which, apart from any organiza- 
tion or pre-arrangement, is felt in the soul, and is 
always accompanied by enough power to carry 
into instant action the order given. 

It constantly happens in our Meetings that 
some guilty person, who has just been pardoned 
at the penitent-form, rises up, and, without a 
suggestion from anybody, either appeals to the 
whole audience to follow Christ, or goes to the 
attack upon some person inside or outside the 
building where his own conversion has just taken 
place. 

And The Army not only encourages such 
mobilizations, but provides abundant help for 
their development. 

Quite recently, in Holland, when a notorious 
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es ofiarehlbe was:Gonverted, our leading Officer there 
was: asked,. “What shall we do with him ?’ 

: “PRS ansiver was, of course, ‘Use him!’ The 
Officer at the place where the man lived was 
afraid, knowing his great power as an orator, and 
dreading the possible mischief such a voice might 
yet do. But our leader’s reply was characteristic 
of The Army, ‘Never mind the danger! What 
is an Army for but to run risks?’ And turning 
to the man himself, he said, ‘Now! Victory or 
death. Die sooner than recant,’ such being the 
anarchist’s own phrases. 

At the same time a most experienced Officer 
was set apart to accompany him for awhile, and 
to give him every needed help in understanding 
and proclaiming the truth as it is in Jesus. 

The first announcement that he would speak 
for his new Master brought together a crowded 
congregation, in which were included many lead- 
ing Socialists. When the Hall was crammed with 
400 people, others were outside offering 8s. 4d. 
for a seat. 

The new Convert spoke for an hour, whilst 
seventy extra police were put on duty in the 
streets around to prevent the dreaded disturbance. 
Other Meetings followed in other centres of 
population, with similar effect, the man attracting 
hundreds of hitherto infidel men to hear him tell 
in the simplest and most childlike spirit what the 
Lord had done for him, 

But see the other extreme! Here is one of 
our English military comrades in hospital. As 
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soon as he can limp about the ward he goes 
around carrying their meals to others that he 
may get the chance to talk to them about their 
souls. He not only very soon gets one of them 
saved, but wins the confidence of all, and so gains 
opportunities without end to do more. So 
quickly can God make the weakest, even in the 
sick room, mighty. 

Again, here is a timid young girl, eager to do 
something for God, but not yet daring to speak 
much in adult Meetings. They give her a class of 
Juniors on Sunday afternoons, and soon she has 
led several of them to Christ. 

Then she is putin charge of a band of eighteen 
young people who go off and hold Open-Air 
Meetings by themselves, in which almost all of 
them learn to take part. 

It must be remembered that our comrades so 
often have to face great opposition in their homes 
and workplaces from friends, employers, or work- 
mates, that no human order would induce them 
to go into the Fight. 

When one young Convert got his first 
uniform, he left it purposely hanging up at 
home where all could see it. When he reached 
home that night his father asked :— 

‘What’s that hanging on the door?’ 

‘Why, father, that’s my new suit!’ was the 
young man’s reply. 

The minister had called that very day, and 
told the father that his son was ‘associating with 
the lowest people in the town’, 
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‘Well,’ said the father, ‘you must either 
leave this house or The Army.’ 

The lad, who was only 17 years old, did 
not hesitate a moment. 

‘If it should be my last week, I will make 
the best of it’, said he; and he went to duty in 
The Army every evening. 

The next Monday he got his bundle, the door 
banged behind him, and he had marched out for 
God. His resolute, consistent conduct soon won 
the whole family over to his side. 

One of the greatest aids to a bold aggression 
is the sale of our publications in the streets, the 
public-houses, and other resorts of the irreligious. 

Many a one who would find it difficult to 
address, at first, a large Meeting, takes a bundle 
of our papers and goes with them into the 
public-houses. Just to go along the streets 
shouting like the newsboys, ‘‘‘War Cry!”’ 
will soon loosen any timid tongue and soul from 
any sort of hesitation, and prepare both heart 
and tongue for still bolder aggression. 

These newspapers, which are sold to the total 
of over a million a week in the various countries 
where The Army is established, have proved one 
of the greatest means of promoting and favouring 
the advance of our work. 

But there are everywhere, from time to time, 
new enterprises to be undertaken, and here again 
it is not by might or power, not by clever con- 
trivance, but by bold, independent action founded 
on faith, that new roads are made, 
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Of course, thousands of things would be done 
that are not done for want of means, but God 
is always touching somebody’s heart to give to 
some comrade the help needed to utilize some 
long seen opportunity. 

The first attempt to begin a work for women 
inebriates in Australia arose out of a first failure. 

A drunken woman had been sheltered in an 
Officer’s home, and seemed to be truly converted, 
until one day she got a little money in her hands. 
Then she took to drink, and was locked up. It 
was evidently indispensable to have a home 
specially for such cases, and one was taken, 
fitted up in a very humble way, and speedily 
filled with people badly needing such help. 

The new house occupants were mostly young, 
fallen girls, gathered from the streets. But, 
alas! before many days, one of them had tried 
to poison all the rest. It was evidently not 
enough to have a home. There must be some 
capable person in charge. Yet this resolution 
to make a forward step somehow resulted in the 
discovery of what was needed for a more satis- 
factory effort. 

And just so, ali along our story, we have 
learnt by experience how to improve upon our own 
past, so that the Soldiers of to-day are far more 
likely than those of any former period to know 
just how to move on to the accomplishment of 
any new work our hands can anywhere find to do. 


XI 


How They March 


Ever since that first Sunday when The General 
walked from Hammersmith to Whitechapel, to 
fight his first battle in the Christian Mission tent, 
we have been training our Soldiers to march any 
needed distances as often as may be necessary to 
gain ‘the victory that overcometh the world’. 

But our English doings in this line are com- 
pletely dwarfed by the performances of hardier 
comrades elsewhere. Our South African com- 
rades are easy firsts in marching. They will 
walk for months rather than spend any of the 
money they have earned in the mines on railway 
fares, and have, in known instances, covered all 
the distance between Victoria Falls and Johannes- 
burg, again and again, on foot! Such are the 
‘niggers’ whom some call ‘idlers’ in one 
sentence, and ‘dangers’ in another. 

To march from Kimberley to Johannesburg, 
to a great Meeting, is an ordinary undertaking, 
and those who can march these long distances 
come up, ever and anon, ready ‘to go again’. 

Our West Indians would perhaps come next 
in order, for though they cannot have such 
lengthy marches in line, they keep up work in 
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Outposts, to which they must climb over hill and 
dale for hours every week. 

In the country districts of Sweden, Norway, 
and Switzerland, despite the heavy snowfalls, it is 
also usual for our people to make a march of four 
hours or more to and from their services. In 
Scandinavia, s&z travelling makes it possible for 
our Soldiers to go over sixty English miles on 
foot in a day. 

For the Norwegian Soldiers to march all 
through the night to get to Meetings is a com- 
mon occurrence; and, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, they will sometimes let the last train at 
night go, and involve themselves in a walk of 
several hours to their work the next morning 
rather than leave a Meeting before the finish of 
the fight to bring souls to a decision at Io or 
iiap.m., or later; 

It is seldom allowed in that country or in 
Sweden to take part in a service at the grave-side, 
all being under the parish priest’s authority. Yet 
our people will gladly walk through villages for 
an hour on such occasions, in the confidence that 
God will use the sight of their uniform, at least, 
to stir the souls of the people. 

In Switzerland, too, we have comrades who 
make marches of four hours regularly to and 
from their Meetings, arriving at home only in the 
early hours of the morning, after each Meeting 
they attend. 

Agreeable as it is to know that our forces are 
so largely composed of the most sturdy material 
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physically, we cite these facts rather to prove that 
the love of Christ we sing about so much is, in 
our case, of a practical rather than of a senti- 
mental kind. 

An Outpost means with us a town or village 
too far from the nearest Corps for many of the 
inhabitants to come to Meetings of the Corps, and 
which is, therefore, visited Sunday after Sunday, if 
not oftener, by Soldiers specially appointed for the 
purpose, and who are called Envoys. When we 
say that we have 3,856 Outposts in the world, 
some idea may be formed of the number of miles 
marched, as well as of the toils undergone, by 
working people in all states of the weather, for 
the benefit of people who too often at first despise 
and even hate them. A Swiss Soldier who had 
much of this work to do once told me ‘the snow 
is two metres high up our way now, but The 
Salvation Army goes over everything’. 

As to the precise mode of our marching, we 
have never been too rigid, and, in fact, the old 
fancy for making Soldiers strut in exact step would 
be impossible, as women are so frequently in line 
with men. And yet, wherever we have liberty 
for regular marching through the streets, we 
establish an order quite complete enough to 
command respect and to make the duty as agree- 
able as possible. 

Our usual formation is in fours, for conveni- 
ence in comparatively narrow streets, though a 
broader front is more impressive and better for 
singing, and with the Flag in front, Officers, Band 
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and comrades of both sexes following in ranks 
under Sergeants. We are often, in older Corps, 
strong enough to divide into several companies, 
and pervade a whole town in the course of each 
Sunday. The music and song, kept up during 
most of the three hours of Open-Air Service each 
Sunday, renew weekly the attack upon each soul 
that was begun probably years ago, and thus our 
marches are of far greater military value than we 
are able at the moment to see. 

Whilst it is, of course, usual to lead these 
marches through the best roads of the cities, 
we manage to touch as many of the streets 
where the poor live in the course of each week as 
we can. Where there is a large Corps, it is 
divided up into companies, to each of which some 
section of the city is allotted, and, by a careful 
division of the forces, it is possible to make every 
street more or less aware of our boundless and 
ceaseless love for them all, representing the 
changeless love of Christ Himself, 

The singing on the march is so effective that 
it is now a common thing, when one of our Sol- 
diers in a Continental country is up for military 
training, for an officer to invite him to teach 
his comrades some of our choruses to help them 
along the dusty roads. But we value the songs 
we sing, not so much for their cheering effect 
upon our own folks, as for their hammer-like 
blows upon the consciences of those who hear us. 

And if the poverty of our singers is remem- 
bered, the more highly will their glad songs be 
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appreciated. Not only have very few of them 
any really certain income for their own support 
next week, but still less for the support of their 
Corps work even for the current week. It is 
only God’s power that can keep such people 
singing. 

But it may be questioned whether anything 
could make our marches so impressive as their 
regularity all the year round in all states of the 
weather and of public opinion. We still sing 
everywhere :— 

Steadily forward march, 

To Jesus we will bring 
Sinners of every kind, 

And He will take them in. 
The rich and poor as well ; 

It does not matter who, 


We'll bring them in with all their sin, 
And He'll wash them white as snow. 


It is true that you will not often see us bring- 
ing many of the rich along, but that is simply 
due to their own choice. All are welcome to 
march with us if they please, and we never cease 
to believe that many who to-day will only dare to 
visit some famous shrine to see a march in 
pageantry will eventually be found marching 
with us into such distressed areas as we may 
see our way to extend into. 

Do not forget that we have now many com- 
rades, in fifty-four countries, who have been 
marching for more than thirty years. 

‘Hitherto, the Lord hath helped us.’ 


XII 


How They Advance 


By what means was the Dutch anarchist referred 
to in a former chapter won? The facts show that 
it was by a mixture of that public and unseen 
fighting which God and The Army accomplish 
together. There is the work of His Spirit utiliz- 
ing some moment of need or distress to ensure 
a hearing from the soul unknown to any of us. 
There is the moving of that Spirit upon some of 
us to go to some spot, to take some line of 
talk which, to an extent we have no idea of, 
will just meet the man’s need, and then there is 
the coming together of these forces desperately 
resisted by the power of the Devil, creating a 
fight that all the world can see, in which God 
prevails. Then there is a ‘notable miracle’ 
capture, which, of course, helps us forward to 
more. 

That anarchist had been embittered against 
everybody by the cruel desertion of his wife. She 
had gone off whilst he was in Paris, taking with 
her all the furniture of the home, but leaving 
four children for her husband to care for. A 
Soldier-woman of Amsterdam came to their help 
in this time of distress, showing herself to be a 
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sister ‘born for adversity’. And when the poor 
man was in the depth of his natural depression, 
she would ask, ‘Why don’t you goto The Army, 
sir?’ Hecould not but see in her an irresistible 
proof that The Army somehow produced very 
marvellous results, a greater change towards 
unselfish devotion to others than anarchic teach- 
ings could ever effect, and so he thought it worth 
while, after all, to go and hear the people he had 
expected to find only ‘superstitious fanatics’ ! 
When he sat under their guns he trembled 
beneath the revelation of his own guilt, and when 
somebody asked him, ‘Why don’t you join 
them?’ he replied, ‘I must think about it’. 

Whilst thinking, however, he had to go to 
Rotterdam to deliver one of his anarchist lectures. 
But two Soldiers met him there, and said, 
‘Sir, you look very miserable’. After a little 
conversation they persuaded him to go home with 
them, and, once there, they prayed with him, and 
got him saved, so that he returned to Amsterdam 
a happy man, done for ever with all his old 
theories, and feeling that Jesus Christ was the 
Way to the most rapid transformation of society 
from wretched selfishness and wrongdoing to the 
weak, to the highest possible condition of unsel- 
fish devotion to the good of all men. 

He had been loved not only in word, but in 
deed and in truth, and The Army gained an 
opening to multitudes of bitter unbelievers 
through him. 

Yet this story could be repeated almost 
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verbatim with regard to thousands of those of 
whom we have made our powerful guns. 

The Army advances by at once turning every 
captured gun upon the enemy, be it the least 
child, the Indian out-caste, or the political leader 
or his wife. We have an able advocate in 
the Dutch Press who is the wife of a deputy in 
the Parliament. 

The other day I came across a well authenti- 
cated case of the conversion of a girl at the 
age of 23, who has never ceased since to fight 
for her Lord. She was a Soldier’s child, 
and, like so many other children, loved to 
‘play Army’, kneeling at the sofa to represent 
a penitent sinner at the penitent-form. God 
opened her little heart to see her need of Him, 
and supplied that need in a way that she could 
not perhaps either then or now describe, except 
by saying that her being ‘ Jesus’ little lamb’ was 
made a reality instead of the mere fancy with 
which so many teachers of children are content. 
It would not have been possible for the little one 
to remain in the narrow way right up to this 
date, however, when she is a Corps Cadet, had 
not The Army given her opportunities as a little 
girl to fight for the King-Shepherd. 

Here is another girl, now on the first steps of 
an Officer’s career, who was converted at 9. She 
heard the voice of God first in a Meeting, after 
having for years observed how her parents, who 
were Officers, were toiling ceaselessly for others. 
Convinced especially of her own selfishness, she 
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went home to pray rather than to sleep. At 
midnight her mother heard her sobs, and going 
up to find out the reason, let her rise and kneel 
with her to seek Salvation. A younger sister, 
8 years old, followed the good example, and 
two happy little Soldiers of ‘the Lord of Hosts’ 
soon lay down to rest in peace till the morning, 
since which a fighting career commenced in each 
case has gone on to development, so that the 
ingathering of the two little ones that night 
was not merely the increase of a sheepfold, but 
the reinforcement of an Army. 

Our Corps Cadets, some of them only 15 years 
of age, have, in many cases for years, already 
resolved not only to spend all their lives in this 
War, but to learn in every way they can how 
best to carry it out. ‘My brother’, one of them 
told me the other day, ‘came out for Salvation 
in one of our largest Meetings when he was only 
7 years old, and he has gone forward splen- 
didly ever since.’ I know of another little hero 
of 8 who, already truly saved, goes with his 
mother to Children’s Meetings, not only to learn 
and to pray, but to sing solos, which he carefully 
‘prepares’ beforehand, the preparation consisting 
in being sure that he can read all the words of 
some well-known song—a solo, by the way, 
infinitely superior for War purposes to the elegant 
elaborations used by more ‘artistic’ singers, who 
get clapped and have their reward. One day, 
when he had selected ‘Come join our Army, to 
battle we go’, for his solo, his mother suggested 
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that it was rather a Soldier's War song than one 
of invitation to sinners. ‘But, mamma,’ said the 
little soloist, ‘don’t you want them all to join 
you?’ That boy is already an advanced Army 
thinker, and the formation of such a mind in 
the little ones as was also in Christ, is an 
advance perhaps quite as valuable as the capture 
of anarchist orators. 


XIII 


How They Fight 


Wuat a blessing it is to have had to fight for all 
we have got! It really seems almost incredible 
that we have lived through times (in some towns 
even within this very twelvemonth) in England, 
‘the free and the happy,’ when the authorities 
wanted to prohibit our standing to speak for 
Christ, even in great market-places, where any 
policeman, to this day, can charge us with 
‘obstructing the thoro’fare!’ if he can find a 
magistrate who wants an excuse for trying to put 
us down. 

But, thank God! whenever the hour of need 
came, such opponents found they had to do with 
a whole Army, ready to fight its way through 
prison to every needed liberty. So the magis- 
trates ‘took counsel together’ to let us alone, 
lest there should be a worse ‘uproar amongst the 
people’ than they pretended we should make. 

But it is even more wonderful that, inch by 
inch, we have won the same liberty already in 
nearly every country we occupy, and that even 
where the laws appear to absolutely forbid Open- 
Air Meetings. This summer you may hear 
Salvationist Bands on the streets of Swiss cities, 
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whose authorities tried to banish us altogether 
from the country only twenty-seven years ago; in 
Finland, where The Army was declared in the name 
of the Emperor to be dissolved before it had two 
Corps; in Sweden and Norway, where it holds 
grand demonstrations by the light of the midnight 
sun; in Denmark and Holland, where most good 
people regretted that it must needs be allowed to 
enter; in Prussia, where its first Commissioner 
was expelled before he had held a Meeting; in 
Italy and France and Belgium, notwithstanding 
all the dread of some popular upheaval, as well 
as in the Anglo-Saxon territories, where the 
licence to spout any vile theory people like 
against God, government, or mankind is only 
too extreme. 

But it is entirely a mistake to fancy that The 
Army can only fight where it can march on with 
flying colours and sounding drums. God granted 
us to win many of our German victories of to-day 
when Government, Press, and Pulpit were doing 
all that the laws allowed to stifle us out. When 
no Public Meeting was permitted, even indoors, in 
that country, and in various towns of France, 
Italy, and Switzerland, God was making Soldiers 
daily by our persistent visitation of public and 
private homes, with or without our newspaper. 

To this day there are in London and other 
British cities publicans who will prize any oppor- 
tunity offered to turn a Salvationist ‘off the 
premises’. But thousands of them have given it 


up in despair when they have seen the individual 
F 
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thrown out of one door come smiling into another, 
and return ‘just as if nothing had happened’ a 
day or two later. 

It has now become the custom in many such 
places to beg the visitor to sing. In America, it 
is usual to ask, ‘Are you not going to pray with 
us before you go?’ if the brother or sister looks 
squeamish about kneeling on the sawdust and 
dirty floor. All that welcome has been gained 
by years of fighting against the most contemp- 
tuous and sometimes brutal resistance. 

May we not claim to have fought and swept 
out of our way the silly ‘public opinion’, espe- 
cially ‘orthodox opinion’, respecting our forms of 
announcement? What protests there were when 
one of our simple, believing Officers announced, 
in perfect accord with God’s promise, that there 
would be a ‘descent of the Holy Ghost’ at an 
hour and place where we were going unitedly to 
pray for it! The people who protested would 
never think of objecting to the football announce- 
ment some of us see often enough— 


‘Trinity versus St. John’s.’ 


But we wanted really to fight for God with our 
announcements, and we did so, and won just the 
people we wanted, who are as utterly indifferent 
to one preacher’s name as to another, but who 
are ever looking out for ‘something new’. What 
crowds we could get in many a district if we had 
a nice modern-looking Hall to invite them into! 
We do not cease to believe God will help us to 
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get the funds needed to make the best of the fight 
everywhere. 

And what a fight for Woman’s right to speak 
of God in public! Never has one of us had to 
stoop to violence, to law-suits, or to vote-catching 
in any Parliament to win this or any other of the 
rights we needed to conquer. With the help of 
our God, our women, as well as our men, have 
just gone straight on, enduring imprisonment just 
like the men, when it came, but neither seeking 
nor valuing notoriety in any way for themselves. 

God alone knows the fights our people have 
had in their own families, where they have so 
often had the bitterest strife at first. More than 
one, to our certain knowledge, has been slowly 
killed by brutal violence, neglect or cruelty inside 
the hellish homes they were battling to bring 
Jesus into, after they had got to know Him. 
How many have been weakened or maimed for 
life cannot be ascertained, because they would, of 
course, shield the people they most love, even 
where all still looks as black as ever. But ever 
and anon the bitter mourning of some Convert 
over what he did to ‘So-and-so before’, lets out 
the sorrowful secret of illnesses and weaknesses 
we never before understood. 

Many a poor drunkard’s child to this day is 
fighting to win drunken parents or neighbours for 
Christ; and I do not know whether the fight is 
not even more painful in the refined home, where 
by all sorts of manceuvres, often suggested, alas ! 
by the representative of some ‘church’, the true 
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follower of Christ is got rid of, and his zeal 
‘suppressed’, or ‘modified’ as long as possible. 

In Japan’s capital it has become necessary for 
us to forbid our Cadets from kneeling in the trams 
to pray for fellow-passengers, because their per- 
sistent fighting there made it really difficult for 
anybody to get in or out quickly enough in these 
electric days. 

In many a workshop and factory, as well as 
in many a thousand formerly godless homes, 
Salvation Soldiers have made a daily fight for 
God that has cost them many an old ‘friend’, 
many a Situation, many a rise in wages; but 
which has brought to Jesus glory, and to the 
watrior an exceeding great reward from Him 


who has been always and everywhere our Help 
and our Shield. 


XIV 


How They Endure 


Ir must not be thought that those who have been 
born and brought up in drunkards’ ‘ homes’ are, 
for that reason, callous and insensitive to the 
daily horror of it all. When truly converted, they 
know Lot’s daily vexation of spirit as to the 
‘filthy’ conversation of all around them only too 
well; and their shame as to the conduct and talk 
of those they love most makes it all the harder 
to bear the ill-treatment their wretched parents, 
brothers, and sisters too often reward them with. 

‘There were seven of us’, says a comrade, ‘in 
our Corps Cadets’ Class, mostly girls working at the 
potteries, two of whom had drunken homes. One 
of these, who was motherless, had eight brothers, 
who were all drunkards. Whilst washing the 
floor—for she tried to keep house well for them— 
they would come in drunk and kick the bucket 
over. She used to feel all their abuse very much 
indeed.’ Think of such a girl, not only bearing it 
all uncomplainingly, but managing, in spite of it, 
not merely to live her beautiful heavenly life, but 
to study and prepare herself for future Officer- 
ship! And what an Officer such a girl, should 
God spare her, will make for us! 
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Another girl, whose mother was weak and ill, 
had five sisters, all of whom scorned her for being 
a Salvationist. Yet she toiled on for them, 
hoping all the time to become an Officer. She 
did not feel free to offer herself, however, till after 
her mother’s death, and was then rejected on the 
ground of her health. But she fights on in her 
own town just as cheerily as if she had been 
heartily welcomed into Officership. 

A girl of .15>0r 16,-1n Berlin, came xtogtue 
Meetings and came under conviction of sin. Her 
family, being strict ‘church’ people, threatened 
her with expulsion from home if she continued 
to attend our Meetings; but she persevered, and 
soon got saved. Then they thrashed her, and 
made her promise not to go again. 

But, after a time, she felt it her duty to break 
the promise they had so unfairly wrung from 
her, and to go to the Meetings. For this she 
was repeatedly beaten till her back and arms were 
blue with bruises. But she persevered, became 
an Officer, and now has the joy of seeing all the 
family saved, her father Sergeant-Major of one 
of our Corps, and her brother a Bandsman. 

If there are such sufferings within ‘orderly 
Christian families’, our readers can easily imagine 
what has to be endured frequently by our precious 
Soldiers in the slums, in the midst of heathen 
life in India and Africa, or in the savage social- 
istic sections of European society. 

We have, undoubtedly, lost some of our most 
heroic Soldiers from the ill-treatment they have 
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quietly and uncomplainingly endured. One was 
so terribly kicked by a woman neighbour that 
cancer afterwards developed and painfully ended 
her career; but not until she had done twenty 
years’ true service as a Slum Soldier of London. 
How often we could have alleviated such suffer- 
ings and prolonged such precious lives, had we 
not been so continually puzzled to know how to 
meet the most ordinary expenses of our services! 

A Convert who worked amongst comparatively 
orderly girls in a London workroom says, ‘I did 
used to get it! There was only one person there 
who made any profession of religion, and the rest 
used to laugh and jeer and mock me all day long. 
Yet as they saw how I took it all they began to 
respect me, and said, ‘‘She’s all right. If I were 
religious Id be like her.” 

‘But far more trying to me than any of their 
abuse was their low conversation and_ infidel 
suggestions. Some of the clever ones would 
repeat to each other things they got from an 
infidel paper, to try and show that the Bible was 
all a pack of lies. They had at the head of their 
paper a comical picture of God. They were all 
older than I was, and I was not well read, and 
could not reply to their arguments. When I got 
them to come to Meetings they would afterwards 
take off in the workroom all that was done there. 
Yet afterwards some of them got converted and 
became Officers.’ 

Enduring all, and clinging to Christ, this 
Sister was at length made forewoman of the 
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place, into which she soon introduced The Army’s 
Songs instead of the lewd ones previously sung. 

A lad who became converted had a terrible 
father and mother, and came, two or three days 
after his conversion, to say to his Officer, ‘I must 
leave home: father has blacked mother’s eyes’. 
But the Officer replied, ‘I wouldn’t leave her. 
Stay; and get a box of ointment, and, when 
your mother is bruised, wait till your father 
goes out, and then put some ointment on, and 
see if you will not win her! And then you 
can say, ‘‘ Now, mother, let me pray with you”’.’ 

The lad tried the experiment, and, though the 
mother at first ordered him roughly away, his 
kindness told upon her, and the Corps soon 
gained immensely from the effect produced by her 
conversion. 

But all that our Soldiers in England had to 
suffer, even during those years when it was 
common for them to be sent to prison for hold- 
ing Open-Air Meetings, was small in comparison 
with the treatment frequently meted out to some 
of our comrades in the early days of our Conti- 
nental Warfare. 

In Geneva, after ‘the exercises of The Salva- 
tion Army’ were, by decree, ‘temporarily sus- 
pended’, and the foreign leaders expelled, Meet- 
ings were held in private rooms, so overcrowded 
that some of our people became ill, and even died 
from the effect of the close air, when nobody 
dared to keep either a door or window open in 
parts of the town where enemies were thickest. 
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In a city the chief of police, who had once been 
saved, had thirty of the comrades arrested; but 
when they reached the police-station they all fell 
on their knees and began to pray for him. He 
went off, and at the next meeting of the Town 
Council said, ‘If I must arrest those people, I'll 
resign’. . 

In another city, when The Army had secured 
a large Hall of its own, the police sealed the 
doors. But the seals were broken, and the com- 
rades went in to have a Meeting. Then the 
roughs, who were allies of the police, filled the 
place, pulled our people from the platform, and 
threw them into the street. 

In another town our Soldiers, when called 
before the court and asked their names, replied 
only, ‘God bless you’, ‘I’m blessedly saved’, 
etc., and were each fined half a crown; but only 
those who had homes paid the fines, those in 
respect of the defaulters not being enforced. 

In Zurich it was necessary to hold Meetings 
at five o’clock in the morning, because they were 
forbidden at any later hour. The Swiss being 
very sensitive as to any reproach to their country 
or their own patriotism, were peculiarily tried by 
all this. Yet they endured, till God entirely 
changed the attitude of the authorities. 

To-day the Swiss Cantonal Governments put 
to shame the Governments of many _ other 
countries by making annual grants to aid us 
in our work. ‘We count them happy which 
endure.’ 


XV 


How They Suffer 


EVERYTHING that has gone before will increase in 
weight with the reader who reflects that we are 
dealing everywhere in the world with the classes 
who at all times suffer, and are liable to suffer, 
most. To the well-to-do how little a change of 
weather or temperature matters! But, to the ill- 
clad, a cold day or night is a time of suffering, all 
the more serious because it must needs be borne 
without complaint. Illness is painful enough 
when it only means so many hours, days, or 
weeks of bodily suffering to one; but when one 
day of it means so much loss of food and clothing 
to a whole family, and especially where, in these 
days of stress, it means the possible loss of 
employment, and, following that, the loss of 
furniture, of home, or of the health of some 
member of the family already delicate, it will be 
readily understood that the preservation of our 
people in their usually confident condition, when 
sick, is one of the most precious proofs of God’s 
constant presence in our midst. 

The description of our people on one occasion 
as ‘marching into the City of London with the air 
of men who held a mortgage on three-fourths of 
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its ‘‘real estate”’ was not without some ground, 
and in the sick room, or the strike or lock-out 
period, or the time of earthquake and flood, the 
Salvationists’ triumphant spirit proves to be a 
substantial asset to the whole community. 

The Governor of Jamaica testified that the 
Salvationists had distinguished themselves by 
keeping their heads, and being ready to help in 
every effort that could be made to alleviate the 
general misery caused by the great earthquake 
and fire which recently devastated Kingston, and 
during which many of our poor people lost all 
they had. 

The dear old negro granny, living just outside 
the capital in a little shanty, which was unharmed 
through all the shocks of earthquake, and who 
said that God, when He was so terribly shaking 
the earth, had ‘no time to bother with her little 
place’, represents grandly the old-fashioned con- 
fidence both in the supreme control of ‘the God 
of Heaven’ over all the affairs of this world and 
the continual, calm consciousness of His personal 
knowledge of us which ‘soothes our sorrows, 
heals our woes, and drives away our fears’. 

Let it be remembered that every fire or acci- 
dent on sea or land may mean the loss of a liveli- 
hood to some of our people, and the priceless 
value of the faith in God that helps them to 
sing— 

I trust my Father in Heaven, 
For I know that He cares for me, 


will be the more manifest. 
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In thousands of instances it has been the 
calm, joyous suffering of one of our Soldiers that 
has impressed careless lookers-on with the power 
of our glorious Saviour. In India and Java, 
especially where infectious plagues have so often 
threatened life, the peace of our saints, when 
cholera or plague has been ravaging their 
districts, or even falling upon them and their 
families, has been a revelation to all around of 
the Divinity, presence, and power of our risen 
Christ. Indeed it has often happened that people 
who had long been satisfied with some form of 
religion, have been roused out of their self- 
satisfaction by the sight of our people's endurance, 
and have exclaimed, as did the wife of one of our 
Soldiers in the West Indies: ‘He’s saved and I 
am not’. She got converted, and the couple were, 
within six months, the instruments in leading 
more than a hundred others to the sure Founda- 
tion which neither earthquakes, fires, nor floods 
can stir. If only we had the means to make the 
most of such devotion, by helping to provide 
suitable buildings, seats, etc., how much greater 
would be the work done. 

In South Africa, where many of our Zulus are 
so very dependent on their cattle, it will be easily 
understood how any epidemic of cattle-disease, or 
threat of war, or of the white man’s cooler form of 
aggression by some new law or decree, can spread 
widespread anguish or alarm. To have raised up 
Settlement after Settlement—as we have now— 
of such as came first in their heathen nakedness 
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to cast themselves on the ground, in their own 
desperate style, to seek God’s mercy, and who are 
now living entirely new lives, is no small triumph. 

When it was suggested to one of our wealthiest 
Soldiers in France, in our early days there, that 
he would very likely lose all his business if he 
continued to wear his uniform, he just remarked : 
‘Don't you know that a Salvationist’s uniform is 
like his skin? How can you wish me to take 
it off ?’ 

It has been in bodily pain, in hunger, and the 
extreme cold which want of fire and warm cloth- 
ing implies in the severe Northern winters, that 
thousands of our heroes and heroines have, 
day by day, gone about their work, shouting 
their ‘Hallelujahs’, and opening the eyes of 
comparatively speaking well-to-do workmen to 
the supreme value of a saved soul. 

We now have many Soldiers of thirty years’ 
service or more in England who have to endure 
the infirmities and pains incident to old age, 
weakness, and disease. Yet we constantly hear 
of a daughter who, when hesitating between the 
duty of going out as an Officer and staying at 
home, is urged onward by the heroic mother, who 
rejoices, amid her feebleness and pain, to be able 
to sacrifice her best helper to God and the War. 

In a village on the East Coast we have a 
Soldier who has been a sufferer from severe 
rheumatism for twenty-four years. A railway was 
brought past the end of her street twelve years 
ago, but she has never been able to get out to 
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see it! Her unsaved daughter, however, testifies 
that she has never heard her complain, and the 
Officers remark that instead of her needing to be 
cheered by them, it is always a pleasure to enter 
her sick room! Another, who lies dying of cancer, 
after having done her uttermost as a toiler with 
us in the later years of her outdoor life, rejoices to 
remind us how Christ had all the fragments— 
‘twelve baskets full’—gathered up after feeding 
the thousands outdoors, and reckons her twelve 
years of happy suffering—like those baskets—full 
of testimony to His unfailing, unchanging love 
and care! 

Thus if the right to call our dear people 
‘Soldiers’ were to be tested only by their spirit 
and conduct in hospital-circumstances we should 
have no reason to fear the result. The Lord of 
Hosts is as able as ever to make His Warriors 
triumphant in the midst of the fire! Hallelujah! 

‘I used to go’, says a most experienced 
Officer, ‘to see Mrs. —— for a blessing to my 
soul! She has done twenty-five years’ service, 
and gets out occasionally. But she is nearly 70 
years old now, and has turns of faintness some- 
times; yet she comes whenever she can, and 
testifies even in the Open-Air Meetings. Many 
an Officer has got his strength renewed when 
visiting her.’ Oh, for more of this valiant living 
even amongst the healthy and strong ! 


XVI 


How They Pioneer 


AFTER having officially pioneered in several of the 
largest countries outside Great Britain in which 
we are now fighting, and in others which we are 
looking forward to occupying, I am able to testify 
that much of the real pioneer work has every- 
where been done mostly by Soldiers, acting with- 
out human orders other than the general ones we 
give to everybody we win, to go ‘full steam 
ahead’ wherever there are people who are not 
reached with the Gospel. And almost all our 
work still, even in this great London, includes 
pioneering, for the Sergeant-Major of our fourth 
(Limehouse) Corps told me last night that he had 
sold out all his stock of our publications whilst 
visiting the public-houses in his district, and 
where he had found men from foreign lands 
who had never seen a Salvationist before. We 
marched a Russian anarchist in our procession 
to the Hall and to the penitent-form—notwith- 
standing his very scanty English. He may yet 
be useful in pioneering work in his own 
Empire, as may also the Germans and Scandi- 
navians in parts of their own countries not yet 
reached by us; or the Chinamen, Lascars, 
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Africans, and Arabs to whom the same Corps 
and the third (Poplar) minister at the East India 
Docks from week to week. 

But perhaps the most remarkable pioneering 
of recent times has been that which is still in 
progress in the great French city of Rheims, 
where we might have hesitated (knowing what 
cathedral cities generally, alas! are) to plant our 
standard for some time. To that city, by no 
planning of ours, there went a soldier of the 
French National Army, who had been saved in 
our French Corps in Montreal, Canada. Not 
having fulfilled his military duty to his country, 
he felt, after he was saved, that he must give 
himself up to the authorities; and they, instead of 
imprisoning him, as they might have done, had 
the sense to let him, though years late, do the 
needed time in the garrison there. 

Another French soldier, saved in a Meeting 
in Belgium, had secured work in Rheims, whilst 
a former sister-Officer had also settled there. 
These three, knowing that we had no Corps in 
the city, and none of them having any idea of the 
presence of the others, decided to attend the most 
evangelistic-like services they could find. There 
they discovered each other simply by noticing 
their manner of singing and praying, which to 
any Salvationist is like a Freemason’s sign, in 
any language. We all get so accustomed to sing 
and pray in a way the world generally does not 
like, because we ignore all their fashions and their 
arts. 
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But, when the three knew each other, they at 
once arranged for little gatherings, invited our 
French leader to come from Paris to conduct a 
large Meeting, have already raised their first 
dozen Recruits, and are, by the sale of our ‘En 
Avant’, and any other means they can, preparing 
the way for the commencement of regular work as 
soon as Officers can be sent. 

A married man with two children emigrated 
from British Guiana to Antigua, held some Meet- 
ings, gathered some Converts together, persuaded 
our leader in those parts to send in some Officers, 
with the result that we can now assemble 1,000 
hearers in the market-place of St. Johns on 
special occasions. 

A ‘rum card’—Oh, the havoc rum plays in the 
West Indies!—was saved in one town of Barbados 
and walked miles to another, where he held 
Outdoor Meetings himself, which resulted in the 
formation of a regular Corps. 

The Sergeant-Major of another West Indian 
Corps went off to another town, and not only 
raised thirty or forty Converts, whom he made 
into Soldiers, but built a humble Hall capable of 
seating 100 people, at a cost of about 425. 
Our West Indian Halls consist, in the country 
districts, of pillar-supported roofs, under which 
there are Camp-Meeting-like seats; and, as 
there is generally some open space around the 
open sides, great numbers can listen without 
sitting down; so that the value of one such place 
is far beyond its mere seating capacity. 
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The extension to, and raising up of a Corps 
in, Sierra Leone, West Africa, was by some sol- 
diers of a West India regiment who belong to us, 
and who made quite a good Corps, though having 
no Officer to lead them. As a reservist, or ex- 
soldier, of one of these regiments is now being 
trained in one of our West Indian Institutions, 
we may hope that West Africa may not much 
longer remain out of our list of actual battle- 
fields. 

The beginning of our now very fully recognized 
and useful work in Panama and Costa Rica was 
made by some simple navvies employed on the 
Panama Canal. It is, so far, an almost entirely 
English-speaking War; but in our Colonial 
Social Institutions we are able to help ‘all sorts’, 
and Americans and Spanish-speaking Repub- 
licans, brought down to the lowest level by 
drinking, gambling, or illness, will yet, in their 
turn, by God’s grace, be pioneering elsewhere. 
The wife of the Officer who manages one Insti- 
tution concluded from the wolfish way in which 
a man who came was eating his food that he was 
xparticularly famished. He had managed a sugar 
esttate at one time, but had sunk to the lowest 
deptths through drink. The Officer was himself 
away*,at the time, so she sent the visitor to the 
bath, thegged new clothes for him, and then 
insisted \on his being shaved, and forced an 
unwilling inmate of the Home to do the job, by 
threatening wtherwise to do it herself! She then 
secured him a situation, and he, like many of the 
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students and others from America who sink to the 
canal work and then come under our influence, 
will doubtless become yet a pioneer for us else- 
where, strong in all the hardihood and resource 
of the ‘pioneers of civilization and progress’, 
whom we value when they get down to the 
‘disgrace-to-their-country’ level. 

We know how fast such men can be elevated 
by the power of God, and in ‘new countries’, 
where university-schooled ‘gentlemen’ in broad- 
cloth cannot find so much scope to slander us in 
‘superior organs of the Press’ as in Europe, 
nobody is able to block our progress by silly 
quibbles, as to the mixture of the social and the 
religious work, or the extent to which we regard 
or trample upon ‘the rules of the trade’ in saving 
starving men. 

A touching picture of his pioneer days in 
Whitechapel was given us by The General whilst 
addressing his Officers in London in connexion 
with his Eightieth Birthday Celebrations, only 
too expressive though it be of the anguish con- 
stantly borne for want of money by pioneers 
especially who have no means to hire large 
enough Meeting-places. 

He reminded us of the time when the tent in 
which he preached had been blown down, and he 
found himself, with the few helpers he had then 
gathered around him, in the streets, and shelter- 
less. ‘You can understand’, said he, ‘what a 
palace the seatless dancing-room seemed to us 
to be, and how willingly the Converts used to 
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carry the tent seats there every Sunday morning, 
and away again after Meeting every Sunday 
night. And, Oh, what a paradise the Lime- 
house penny gaff, that cellar-place which we 
were able to rent altogether, then appeared to 
be. And, even after seven or eight years’ hard 
toiling, the nicest Hall we had was a covered 
skittle-alley that would seat 250 to 300 people.’ 

A General capable of such pioneer work, 
amidst the huge masses of East London, might 
well be enabled by God’s grace to raise an Army 
whose Soldiers should be ready to go and do like- 
wise all round the world. God help us to do our 
pioneering faster in the future than we have 
ever done it in the past! 


XVII 


How They Conquer 


So rapid is the victory won by our people through 
God’s power, whether over persons or communi- 
ties, that it is difficult to say where the stage of 
pioneering or of fighting begins, and where it 
ends in the fact of conquest. 

Amongst the Laps, for example, those gipsy- 
like people who have to wander over vast terri- 
tories of the far north to tend their flocks of 
reindeer, no absolutely settled establishment can 
ever be. Our comrades of Sweden, Norway, and 
Finland who go after them must always be doing 
a part of pioneer work, pitching their moving 
tent near the moving population, and returning to 
town or village life only for some months of 
winter, when the Laps themselves do so. A more 
dangerous or exhausting service no pioneer of 
earthly armies ever had; and yet, thank God, our 
comrades not only aim at, but realize, grand per- 
manent results in the hearts of these wanderers, 
some of whom have already become Officers. 

Again, Outpost work, which often consists 
in holding Meetings several miles away from any 
Corps, may develop any day into the opening of 
a new Corps, and so be looked back upon as a 
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part of the regular operations of the Corps that 
began it. How glad I was to hear an Officer say 
one day that, after commanding many large 
Corps or Institutions, she still looked back for 
her brightest memory to the days when, as a 
Lieutenant, she was going alone toan Outpost—a 
nine miles’ walk every Sunday. The return 
journey, along dark lanes, far from any house, 
was that which gave this service its most precious 
enjoyment to her; for, realizing the fellowship of 
God all the way, she gathered from Him, on 
those solitary marches, invaluable strength for 
all her future fightings. Just such walks alone 
with God, either to or from Outposts, or to or 
from ‘War Cry’ selling, or to or from any other 
duty, have been amongst our grandest times of 
conquest of the world. 

The Norwegian Soldier, ski-ing thirty English 
miles to a Meeting, takes a bigger share in the 
conquest of the world by the whole Army than 
any of us can measure. Oh, how true it is, as 
we sing, especially of all who really pray— 

We're marching on, we’re marching on; 
We're marching on together ; 


God bless our Army round the world, 
And keep us true for ever. 


To be true to God, trusting Him as fully as we 
are always singing that we do—that is the 
victory. 

A rough lad at Chatham was often kept out 
of the Meetings by the doorkeeper, owing to his 
scandalous misconduct in the Hall. But after 
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thirty years he came to see the Officer’s wife, 
who in those early days had shaken him, scolded 
him, and wept over him, to tell her that for many 
years he had wandered, yet ever and anon seeming 
to feel her hot tears dropping on his hand, till 
he at length surrendered to God, was saved, and 
became a true Soldier. How often the finest 
conquests are going on when we seem to be 
losing ! 

The sale of our newspapers, more especially 
where our Halls are smallest and the fight seems 
hardest, is all the time securing for us conquests 
the importance of which we cannot measure at 
the time; and yet, of course, we cannot but be 
awake to the great loss of results that might 
be gained in so many directions but for the want 
of money to pay for buildings, and for other 
means wherewith to facilitate our advance. 

We have at one of our French Corps a mother 
who goes to the Holiness Meeting every Sunday 
morning at 8.30, and after that spends all the 
rest of the day carrying seventy to eighty of our 
papers to a widely scattered circle of villages, 
gaining Converts every now and then. 

In one Swiss city some 300 of the worst 
young men began to attend the Meetings with 
the intention of disturbing them. All appeared 
at first indifferent, but ere long they came under 
the power of God’s Spirit. In the cafés, The 
Army was the topic of discussion, so that they 
actually helped us, over their glasses, to the 
conquest of their companions. 
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In another city, when the Meetings were 
forbidden in our Hall, a comrade, already won, 
opened his house as a Meeting-place. It was 
soon known as the ‘Citadel’, because the dear 
Soldier to whom it belonged had to barricade 
it against the heavy stones that were thrown 
against the doors and windows and on to the roof. 
His only revenge was to paint on the roof, in 
letters large enough to be read even by those 
who passed the place far away on the lovely lake 
beside it, the Salvationist shell question, that 
has gone into and exploded in so many million 
hearts— 


Are You Saved from Sin? 


Many a one will remember the hot exhortation 
that used to blaze down from our Headquarters 
chimney in London until another building was 
raised high enough to hide it— 


Save Your Soul! 


These great and various announcements, by the 
way, have done much towards the conquest of 
souls—not, we think, only by their own effect on 
the onlooker, but because they have indicated a 
fearless spirit of aggression which they have 
helped to maintain amongst us. 

It is a common thing now that the authorities 
have been sufficiently won over to our side, for an 
Officer to obtain from the police the names of all 
the drunkards and criminals of a place, confident 
that his Soldiers, though themselves brought up, 
in sO many cases, in entirely different circum- 
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stances, will gladly run after such friendless ones 
until they capture them for God. One such 
person often proves just the needed instrument to 
catch scores more, 

And then this sort of capture so commends us 
to the sympathy of all well-intentioned people 
that we often get by it a hearing from a whole 
town. German public opinion has been won over 
to our side, throughout the whole Empire, since 
it has been seen that we not only talk and sing 
about rescuing the perishing, but that, by God’s 
help, we really do it. 

Three of our leading Officers in the Father- 
land did their time of naval service on the Kaiser’s 
famous yacht. They were probably picked for it 
because they were unusually well educated and 
conducted lads; but they were as careless about 
their souls as young sailors generally are, when 
they strolled into our Kiel Hall ‘to see the fun’. 
But God’s Spirit took hold of their hearts; they 
came to Christ; gave themselves, as soon as 
their service was completed, to our War, and 
steadily advanced ; till now, as Divisional Com- 
manders, they have our operations in large 
stretches of the Empire under their care. 

When a Government school teacher in Ger- 
many wanted to become an Officer, and had not 
means to repay, as the law required, the cost of 
his training before coming into Training with us, 
the Kaiser, upon being appealed to, kindly 
ordered his release from the obligation to pay 
the £21 15s. due. 
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But Australian Governments deserve the eter- 
nal credit for having been the first to perceive 
The Army’s enormous powers for good, and to 
begin to give us moral support, and even some 
special facilities to influence their criminal classes 
before we had been two years at work in their 
central colony. The Governor-General of Java 
has, however, so far, left all other Governments 
behind on this line, having taken the trouble per- 
sonally to look into matters, when he was, of 
course, astounded to find how much better and 
more cheaply we could nurse and help all the 
needy classes than any Government or other 
machinery could do it. 

Thus, without running about the lobbies of 
Parliament or the palaces of statesmen, but by 
simply caring for every part of a man’s being, 
God has helped us to win not only individuals 
and masses, but authorities and nations for Him. 

It looked for a time as though our latest 
conquest abroad—Korea—was going to be the 
most wonderful in the present time. Certainly 
the state of things, when thousands come weep- 
ing in penitence before one Officer has had time 
to learn their language, and then, filled with 
God’s power, go publishing Salvation all over 
their country, is beyond parallel in our past. 

But, simultaneously, the present leader of our 
Training work in London has been utilizing all 
the 800 Officers and Cadets under his direction 
for special attacks upon the East of London, and 
any believer in God who saw the march of the 
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4,000 odd Soldiers held in the Victoria Park to 
demonstrate in favour of Jesus Christ on May 
Day this year, and who knows the large force of 
saved Soldiers rising up besides in our Social 
Institutions throughout the Metropolis, must 
have doubted whether the old birthplace of The 
Army is not going, after all, to eclipse any other 
part of the world in helping to carry out that 
grand motto suggested by Japanese students to 
all Christendom— 


‘Make Jesus Kine!’ 


XVITI 


How They Multiply 


Ir The Army’s forces in any one year were to 
be even doubled, the world would, perhaps, in a 
very short time fall down and worship us instead 
of our King. That may be one reason why He 
has never, even in the days of His first Apostles, 
allowed the progress of His cause to show up very 
strikingly at any one spot. 

Yesterday I saw a new Soldier who, when he 
met our comrades at an Open-Air Meeting only 
five months ago, was so disgusted with the failure 
of his own life, and, therefore, with everybody 
else, that he was on his way to commit suicide, 
and rushed savagely into the ring to interrupt the 
Meeting. But our Soldiers, in a poor part of 
London, when they took in his hopeless condi- 
tion, made a collection for him on the spot, and 
afterwards led him in true penitence to Jesus. 
The next day they got him employment, and he 
is now rejoicing to say that his wife and family 
are all saved, his younger children well clothed, 
and two of the elder ones in the Band of his 
Corps! We all know that multiplication such as 
this is going on in our ranks all over the world. 

Think, again, of the villages in India which 
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now that they can see the condition of villages 
which altogether belong to us, are more and more 
inclining to come over to us ‘altogether’. 

Just take one recent incident in a Naval and 
Military Home. A boy in his first commission is 
brought in hopelessly drunk by some friendly 
men. He is picked up and put to bed. Our 
Officer takes him on board next morning before the 
ship sails, and so pleads for him that he is let off 
the punishment he would otherwise have had. 
The effect of this one action as to our influence 
upon the whole crew of that ironclad can be 
guessed. But we have already Leaguers on the 
vessel—our Salvationist Leaguers are almost all 
at least as zealous as an Officer. Before the ship 
reached Malta they had got the lad and five more 
men saved. How will anybody calculate our 
growth, measured by that one occurrence? 

At another Home, conducted by another 
organization, it is the custom to pass on the drunk 
cases to us, and we receive them most gratefully, 
as long as we have any sort of room for them. 
Three such cases were sent to us one night, but 
they had only one sixpence amongst them, and 
we had only one bed left vacant. The men tossed 
up as to which should have the bed. The stoker 
who got it from that time began to use our Home, 
got saved, and is now an eager helper. 

Five years before our work was commenced 
in Norway, a ship’s captain, during a visit to 
London, heard the Mother of The Army speak. 
His eyes were opened, and when he returned to 
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his own country he began to talk about Christ in 
such a way that quite a revival broke out in the 
Church to which he belonged. This undoubtedly 
opened the way for The Army’s rapid progress 
when we did begin work there. Who can tell 
how much of that sort of work is being done 
now in China, Russia, Austro-Hungary, Mexico, 
Brazil, and elsewhere ? 

Our second Officer in Japan—a native of that 
country—who is at present visiting England, 
tells how, the moment he was set free from all his 
sins and doubts and fears by a look at Christ, he 
felt it his duty, though he knew nothing of our 
existence, to hold Open-Air Meetings, carry a 
home-made banner, urge those who heard him to 
immediate, open decision for Christ, and in other 
ways carry out exactly the ideas for which we 
stand. Whoever believes that this was the work 
of God in his soul, and that he was led by Him to 
rise, and, casting aside every hindrance, to throw 
in his lot with us as soon as we appeared in 
Japan, begging that he might just be placed at 
the door of the Hall to receive and guard the 
sandals of those who came to the Meetings, can- 
not. but believe that God is already in a similar 
way raising up Chinamen, and Russians, and 
Hungarians, and South Americans to help our 
first Officers in those countries where we are not 
yet at work. The first man in Japan who really 
noticed our sandal-keeper’s action was an old 
friend of his, who became a Soldier, and is now 
in charge of all our work in the capital of that 
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country. Who can hope to calculate the speed of 
our future advances ? 

As for China, it was a Chinese lady who first 
wore golden SS—though not of her own choice. 
She had come to the penitent-form in one of our 
early Meetings in Java, and had at once donned 
the simple SS of the common Soldier. Her 
brother, horrified to see any member of the family 
wearing the simple brass, got his sister’s jacket 
whilst she slept, and had golden SS substituted for 
the brass ones when she rose in the morning. 
Everything I have seen and heard of the Chinese 
dJeads me to expect a far more intelligent and 
rapid spread of our principles and work in China 
than in any Western country as soon as the people 
see how far we are from treating any Chinese as 
an inferior being. 

The Italian earthquake has given us one of 
the grandest opportunities we ever had to multiply 
our power in Europe. Though we have but few 
Officers in Italy, and only four, in fact, south of 
Florence, The Army was entrusted with the 
expenditure of £80,000 of the relief money raised 
at the Mansion House, because it was seen that 
our Officers were acting with greater speed and 
efficiency than anybody else, for the good of the 
remoter sufferers. Of course they did not seek to 
meddle with any religious question in connexion 
with this relief work, but they must needs have 
created a very great opening for us in regions 
where we were never known before. It was 
especially a sign of the new era that has dawned 
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for us in which we can begin anywhere with the 
perfect confidence instead of the distrust of every 
one. 

Is it a sign also, I wonder, of an almost 
unimaginable time coming, when adequate sums 
shall be placed at our disposal for the direr needs 
of the soul to be attended to ? 


LX 


How They Develop 


Ir it be important that we should go on gaining 
people, more and more rapidly, how much more 
important it must be that all who belong to us 
should be developed in their powers so as to be 
increasingly useful. 

And, thank God, this process is visibly going 
on to an extent none of us could have expected a 
few years ago. Amongst the children and young 
people alone, as has already been described, we 
are gaining forces far better trained for every 
department of our work than any one has ever 
had before us. 

Our Headquarters, in all countries, are rapidly 
being staffed by the children of Officers, who, 
having been brought up from their birth in our 
most Salvationist homes, are not only fitted to 
understand every branch of our work as few 
others could, but have been looking forward and 
preparing themselves for their present work ever 
since they were able to form a definite purpose as 
to their lives. What an advantage to have clerks 
and secretaries who have learnt shorthand, typing, 
book-keeping, and statistical work in and for The 
Army, and who can step into the whole routine of 
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many of our offices, almost without any loss of 
time in subordinate positions. 

And, at every turn, our work develops facul- 
ties that people scarcely knew they possessed 
before they set about doing their best for God and 
The Army. We shall yet be able to rival the very 
ablest advertising houses in skill at devising the 
most attractive sort of announcements for each 
country and city. But, in connexion with build- 
ing operations, the management of land, and 
every sort of financial business, we are raising up 
agents trained in our own schools to make the 
very best of every resource of every country for 
the good of its people. 

We cannot wonder at the alarm and opposition 
of all who hope to suppress faith, because, what- 
ever reasons they may put forward to catch the 
public eye and ear, it is too evident that God has 
made us a terror to them, and that they see what 
able opponents they are going to have when the 
younger Soldiers of to-day have become fully 
developed. 

Just think of the improvement of our Local 
Officers by means of Accountancy alone. All 
over the world there are men who were absolutely 
unable to write or to add up a column of figures 
when they joined us, but whose accounts and 
returns nowadays are found by our able inspectors 
to be perfectly correct. Many were labouring 
men when they were caught by The Army, but 
they have qualified themselves, often by weary 
midnight plodding for all these financial duties 
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and cares, and have, at the same time, very 
naturally been able to rise to foremanships and 
businesses of their own, which would never have 
come their way had they not been diligent ‘in the 
King’s business’. At our various Headquarters 
we have scores of men who have passed the 
highest Accountants’ Examinations, and could 
command high salaries if they did not prefer to 
keep on the path of self-sacrifice for God and 
for their fellows. 

And then think of the advances made by our 
musicians. We have now rising, of course, 
within our families, young people who are 
capable of passing the highest musical exami- 
nations, and of supplying us with compositions 
that would satisfy any professional instructor ; 
and yet the men who formed our Bands twenty 
or thirty years ago were not only ignorant of 
music, but, in very many cases, even of reading. 

One of our most renowned and able Bands of 
to-day consists mostly of ironworkers, who, at the 
beginning of their career as Bandsmen, could not 
read the title of the pieces given to them to play. 
How were they to distinguish one piece from 
another? One of them had the genius to sug- 
gest the use of hieroglyphics; and so, on the card 
of ‘A little ship was on the sea’, you would have 
found something like a boat; on that of ‘We 
are out on the ocean sailing’, a tiny steamer ; 
for ‘We'll lift up the banner on high’, a flag ; 
and for ‘Oh, to be over yonder’, the print of a 
‘weary Willie’ looking towards an armchair ; 
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and for ‘The Jews, they crucified Him’, I am 
sorry to say, a crude representation of an ‘old 
clo’’ man ! 

Remembering the long and toilsome hours 
most of our Bandsmen have to spend at their 
work, their present admitted musical proficiency 
proves—what we care most about—a long, per- 
severing, indomitable effort continued in very 
many instances now for over twenty years. 

One of our ablest composers from whom we 
have had more than 300 songs or musical com- 
positions, is a paperhanger and decorator, and 
took his place in one of our Bands at 16 years 
of age. One of our ablest Bandmasters, now a 
book-keeper, began his musical work when he 
was still driving a two-horse van. He often 
composed amidst the rattle of London streets, yet 
never met with an accident! 

How often these men explain how utterly 
puzzled they were at first with every note and 
movement they had to learn, and to learn so 
often with no very competent teacher. But in 
every moment of their perplexity they just got 
down and prayed about it; so that in this, as in 
so many other matters, we have in a special sense 
experienced the fulfilment of the promise, ‘Thy 
people shall be all taught of the Lord’. 

Is it to be wondered at that we set to work 
with such confidence to raise the deepest sunken 
in the slums, in the kraals of South Africa, or 
amongst the out-castes of India? 

Faith as to what God can make out of the 
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most utterly ruined material has been turned in 
our case into sight. We have only to keep 
watching lest we should in any degree or in any 
place forget that, ‘It is He that hath made us, and 
not we ourselves’. But the confidence with which 
we look forward to every coming year and to 
every coming enterprise will be readily under- 
stood. 

God is able out of the callous stones of Chris- 
tendom even to raise up children to Abraham. 


XX 


How They Meet Death 


‘MorHER was saved kneeling by Mr. Thomas’s 
coffin in the Whitechapel Hall—you remember 
he died suddenly more than thirty-three years 
ago. Well, you know she never turned back, 
but lived for God ever since, till her death at 
84, only a few months ago.’ 

‘And her death was just glorious. She 
repeatedly sang during the last days :— 


‘I am going home to dwell with God, 
And praise Him evermore. 


‘She was also fond of singing, ‘‘I need Thee 
every hour,” and :— 


‘Jesus is a Rock in a weary land, 
A shelter in the time of storm! 


‘Two days before she died I asked her how 
she felt about it. 

‘Oh, I’m not afraid. I wonder how long 
He'll be.before He calls for me. Do you 
think He'll be lono?-~ But PIl wait) Uilenet 
murmur, ”’ 

‘Oh, her death was just lovely!’ 

Such is the description by her daughter, 


one of the very first of our ‘ Hallelujah Lasses’, 
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and now the wife of one of our Local Officers 
and Song writers, of the passage of her 
aged mother to the Gloryland. And yet this 
death was only a specimen of those reported in 
almost every one of our papers from many lands 
every week. 

Remembering how many are the perplexities 
that often surround the death-beds of the poor, 
how new expenses and difficulties of every kind 
usually accompany the death of father or mother 
especially, it is a great triumph that the grave has 
so completely lost its terrors, and that children 
can look back upon the last scene with a happy 
smile, having themselves obtained a fresh foretaste 
of Heaven in their hour of bereavement. 

But not less satisfactory was the testimony to 
me as to one of the Converts of this very year. 
He was a sailor lad, and the Officer of the Home 
he came to longed in vain for weeks to be at him; 
but he always resented any allusion to his soul or 
religion, until one night he came in about half 
past eleven, after all the others had gone to bed. 
He noticed with great pleasure that the bar was 
decorated with new flowers. The Officer’s desire 
for a talk was to be gratified at last. 

‘T admire flowers,’ saidthelad. ‘Itreminds me 
of home.’ And so at last he began to talk of the 
old home and his soul. They remained talking 
till, at two o’clock in the morning, the lad knelt 
to seek Salvation, and God set him blessedly free. 

He just had time to show himself ‘all right’, 
when he was ordered to Malta, where, after bear- 
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ing a good testimony before his comrades, only 
three months after being saved, he sank, to rise 
no more, on board a torpedo-boat. 

In Basel, Switzerland, we had a comrade who 
lay sick in hospital for ten years before death 
released him. In that same hospital lay another 
for a year, for four months of which he had to be 
encased in plaster of Paris. This one had fallen 
when coming out of a public-house, in which he 
was selling ‘War Crys’. But both men were 
‘as happy as ever I saw any one’, says their 
visitor. Whilst lying there they won three souls 
for Christ. 

When the first-mentioned one died, a woman 
who had often listened to his joyous song's begged 
for his Song Book, that she might keep up the 
sweet memories it brought to her mind. 

More sensational and Soldierlike was the end 
of one of our veterans in Pasadena, California. 
He had been a Soldier of that Corps from its 
early days, more than twenty years ago, and was 
held in high esteem by all who knew him for 
his godly and consistent life. Though more than 
70 years of age, he kept up his attendance and 
his bright testimony in the Meetings. His last 
Officer had a conversation with him very shortly 
before the end, and was impressed with his deep 
piety and readiness for whatever God might will 
for him. 

Whilst walking along the pavement with his 
wife, he suddenly dropped, and was gone to be 
‘for ever with the Lord’, 
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Our Kansas City Corps lost one of its veterans 
at almost the same time. He had been generally 
known as ‘ Zacchzeus’, because he was so small; 
but he was no small man, for he kept arousing 
sinners with his little drum, so that far more of 
them than the Hall would contain came to his 
funeral service. For twenty-one years he had 
never ceased his earnest testimony, and we trust 
many whom he led to Christ will greet him on 
the Eternal Shore. 

But we have not always such long’ service 
from our Soldiers. The McKeesport Corps lost 
this year one of its strong men. He was only 
22, and nobody thought his death so near. 
He had taken a severe cold, but it turned to 
infammation of the lungs, and, after only five 
days’ illness, he was gone! 

During the year following his conversion he 
had been a good Soldier. On his sick-bed he 
promised the Lord that if He raised him up 
again, he would always remain such; but, with 
‘Victory’ written on his banner, and a happy 
testimony on his lips that all was well, he went 
to see the King in His beauty. 

Considering how dangerous are the callings in 
which so many of our comrades are engaged, and 
how many are the diseases often prevailing 
amongst the people, in whose narrow streets or 
crowded tenements they so often live, it is 
wonderful that we so seldom lose any of them 
either by accident or by epidemics. Oh, how we 
long often to help those who are living these 
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lovely, fully-surrendered lives amidst poverty 
so extreme that we wonder how they survive 
at all! 

But the blessed testimony that comes to us 
so very often, about their being found ready and 
happy when the call comes, leaves no sort of doubt 
when it turns out that some of them have been 
found amongst the killed in a colliery explosion, 
or have gone down with some vessel. 

A little daughter of a Soldier couple in 
London lay ill for some weeks, during which 
she manifested even more than before the fullness 
of her faith in her Redeemer. But the end was 
nearing, and all at once, with a child’s eagerness, 
she pointed with outstretched finger towards one 
side of the room. 

‘See! See Jesus!’ she cried; and then, sit- 
ting up in bed, she stretched out her hands 
exactly as she would have done to an earthly 
friend, and crying, ‘Off we go!’ with allea 
child’s delight, she fell back, dead. 

When, as is so often the case, the dying 
comrade is half, or more than half, unconscious, 
it very often seems as though our sight of the 
soul’s life were all the clearer, because we can 
always be sure that what is said in delirium repre- 
sents faithfully enough the thoughts and feelings 
that probably were last exercising the mind and 
soul before consciousness was lost. 

Here is a Salvationist lawyer dying—one 
of the most fearless and blessed saints we ever 
knew. He bravely fought to the last, and 
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would not give up work until he was really 
compelled to do so. Even when in a very low 
and weak state he had his shorthand clerk to 
his private house, and summoned enough 
strength to give instructions, in order that the 
work might go on. He had had every oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the pleasures of this world. 
German, French, and Italian he spoke very 
fluently, and he, of course, knew Latin and 
Greek well. There can be no doubt that he 
had all the qualities for a distinguished career. 
But he chose rather to give up his life to the 
War, and none of us had realized, alas! how he 
was overtaxing his strength till it was too late, 

Forced to go to the family home in the 
country for rest, he arrived looking very weak and 
ill, and never rallied. After a few days sitting 
in the fresh air he had to take to bed, and then 
the doctors discovered that it had been a sicken- 
ing for typhoid of a severe kind. He suffered 
much pain, the fever got worse, and he became 
delirious. 

Yet, all through a bright smile generally 
illumined his face, especially before he would 
pray or sing one of our songs. His prayers were 
never for himself, but only for others. 

Waving his hand, on the second day, he 
sang :— 

I will follow Thee, my Saviour, 
Thou didst shed Thy Blood for me, 


And though all men should forsake me, 
By Thy grace, I will follow Thee. 
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Hallelujah! A little later the same day, look- 
ing up, he said, ‘I know my sins are all for- 
given, and now, and zow I’m leading poor 
sinners to Heaven. Glory be to God!’ 

Often he folded his hands, and would pray, 
‘O Lord, save poor sinners! Save poor sin- 
ners! Save all the world, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake !’ 

The next evening he was singing, ‘ Jesus with 
me is united,’ his face shining with the glory. 

Once, when he was pleading with sinners to 
come to Jesus, as he thought, his sister, fearing 
that he would be exhausted, whispered in his ear, 
‘Fred, let me talk to them a little, will you?’ 
Lifting his head from the pillow, he whispered 
back, ‘ Yes, yes, certainly! Hallelujah!’ 

He often prayed and sang in German, one 
such prayer being so like his legal habit of 
phrase, ‘O God, make them like Jesus, not 
in general only, but in every particular. Oh, 
grant it, for Jesus’ sake. Amen.’ 

Once, in the night, his voice could be heard 
all over the house singing in German, ‘Oh, yes, 
yes, yes, yes, Jesus is mine evermore’. His face 
was bright with joy one afternoon as he sang, 
‘Oh, the Blood of Jesus cleanses, cleanses, white 
as snow’. Once he was saying, ‘Oh, take care 
of those little things—little things that mar our 
peace’. He often sang :— 

O Saviour, I am coming, coming, coming, 


O Saviour, I am coming, 
I’m coming now to Thee. 
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On the Saturday evening his mother and sister 
were with him when his breathing became rapid 
and difficult. His mother said, ‘Fred, dear, Jesus 
is very near to you’. His face brightened as he 
replied, trying to wave his hand over his head: 
‘In the heart, in the heart!’ and these were his 
last words. His sister sang to him :— 


Bright crowns there are, 
Bright crowns laid up on High 
For you and me, 

There’s a palm of victory, 
There’s a palm of victory. 


He enjoyed it, and followed each word, though 
too weak to sing. Heafterwards turned his head 
and looked on the other side, as though he saw 
some one there. He gently sighed, and was 
gone—only four days in bed. Hallelujah! God 
grant us all an equally blessed ending! 

We cannot always escape the botheration of 
some of the funny sects that torment the living 
and the dying. But the reply of a Norwegian 
sister lately to some new light, who assured her 
that unless she accepted their Salvation, and was 
baptized by them, she would not be found ready 
‘ with the Lamb’s Bride’, was superb. 

‘Well, well,’ said she, ‘if I cannot be with 
the Bride, I’ll be quite satisfied to be with the 
Bridegroom!’ Oh! for the funds to assist us 
to carry Salvation to thousands of others all 
over the world, so that they may be found 
equally ready for His coming! 


XXI 


How They Meet Expenses 


SLowLy, very, very slowly, it is beginning to 
dawn upon society that if The Army is doing 
its work, and saving the country not only 
thousands of pounds for the maintenance of its 
paupers and criminals, but making valuable 
citizens for the future, we ought not to be left, 
as hitherto, to meet in most cases our own 
expenses, or to gather up the amount in small 
sums from door to door. To Germany and 
Switzerland will ever belong the honour of 
having been the first countries, and to Elberfeld, 
Cologne, Hamburg, Strasburg, Geneva and 
Zurich amongst the first cities, to grant The 
Army regular State and municipal subsidies. 
But the Press has now become to so large 
an extent the conscience of the nations, and the 
leader in every good enterprise, that we ought to 
mention its worthy assistance in this connexion. 
The United States Press will ever deserve the 
honour of having led the way in proper appre- 
ciation and support of The Army. Whilst 
London ‘organs of public opinion’ still grudged 
us a reasonably good paragraph, American 
editors were ‘writing us up’ by the column, their 
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reporters taking the trouble, even from the day 
we landed on their shores, to follow us from door 
to door, and into our own dwellings, to observe 
and report upon our private as well as our public 
life, our poverty and contentment as well as our 
begging. And although they could not and 
cannot make it a popular thing to join us, they 
have again and again made it impossible to deride 
or seriously to decry us; and since the Press of 
London has been slightly Americanized ‘fair play 
for The Salvation Army’ has begun to be more 
imaginable. 

It is impossible for our work, wherever it is 
properly done, ever to be self-supporting in the 
sense of having all its expenses met from within, 
because whenever we reach an equilibrium in any 
of our budgets, that fact clearly indicates the 
duty of doing more, and incurring thereby new 
expense. 

We must generally hire or erect buildings 
which cannot but be more and more expensive 
with the progressive advance of each people and 
city. God has helped us, it is true, to raise and 
train Officers who are happy to endure poverty 
all through a laborious life. To preserve them 
from slow self-destruction we have had to require 
our supervising Staff to insist that all Officers 
working under their direction draw from the 
funds sufficient to maintain them in reasonable 
comfort. 

Careful training in the economy of halfpence 
and the collection of pence has made it marvel- 
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lously possible for us to exist out of the sums 
given by the poorest communities. But a bare 
existence can never content us. There is no 
Corps in The Army which could not greatly 
improve its work, generally speaking even double 
it, were there any means of doubling its income. 

But until the public does more for us, we must 
just scramble along as before, mortgaging as 
heavily as we can every building we get, in order 
to be able to acquire others, the whole of our pro- 
perty being one united trust, for the good of all 
mankind. Our funds everywhere are admin- 
istered with care and system, and are subject to 
constant inspection. 

In every place those who contribute have 
opportunity to ascertain each year what money 
has been received, and how it has been expended. 
The accounts of even the smallest Corps in a 
West Indian village are regularly audited, whilst 
those of the various Headquarters all over the 
world are not only kept in accordance with the 
plans approved by our auditors in London, but 
inspected from time to time by a travelling 
auditor. 

It is because all our helpers have always 
known the rigid system upon which our money 
affairs are conducted, that slanderers, high or low, 
have always so utterly failed to create any want of 
confidence in us. We may rejoice in their attacks 
as far as they have assured us that everybody was 
awakened ever and anon to the importance and 
value of the accuracy manifested in the discharge 
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of our affairs; yet we cannot but mourn the 
many grey and bald heads to be seen amongst 
our Officers, chiefly due to the constant stress 
of financial difficulty that has ever hampered us 
almost everywhere, and which alone prevents us 
from emerging from all the little insanitary build- 
ings we use into large and up-to-date ones, and 
helping a thousand people for every ten we are 
able to benefit now. 

Appreciation of our Social Work has always 
helped us, of course, to secure the support of 
people intelligent enough to recognize that all 
our work everywhere is founded on the same 
principles. Not a basin of soup could be pre- 
pared, nor a night’s lodging safely given to any 
of the needy, were we not everywhere raising up 
and maintaining the devotion of people whose 
great joy it is to spend and be spent for others. 
The work done in our Social Institutions, and 
maintained by separate funds raised for the 
purpose, is a mere nothing, however, in com- 
parison with what is being done on the same 
lines by our Soldiers and Corps wherever special 
necessities arise. 

By our annual Week of Self-Denial we raise 
a large proportion of the money needed for the 
extension of the Work in new countries. 

But with whatever prosperity God may yet 
bless us, it may always be relied upon that 
The Salvation Army will make the most of 
every penny with which it is entrusted for the 
help of the nations. 


I 
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The Army has built its financial system upon 
principles suited to the poor, and even to those 
who live from day to day in constant uncertainty 
about to-morrow. For such people, incapable 
in many cases, even if they wished it, of laying 
up anything in store, God’s old plan of the 
‘Daily Offering’ is evidently the only possible 
one to help them to ‘give of their substance to 
Him’. 

But then The Army, even from its earliest 
Christian Mission days, has believed in making 
war pay for war; in requisitioning and captur- 
ing help from the enemy; and in this, no less 
than in its work for souls, God has, we believe, 
blessed and guided us all along. We have 
captured our means of support in coppers— 
in India, even in handfuls of rice, whilst in 
so-called Christian lands many a penny that 
comes to us is saved from the drink-shop, or 
worse places still. 

But nobody who takes the trouble to watch 
our collections closely, outdoors or in, can ever 
reproach our dear people with looking to others 
for the help they ought to bring themselves. 
Indeed, there are places where the old habit of 
collecting at Open-Air Meetings has been entirely 
given up, because the Officers noticed that so 
much was given by their own Soldiers, who 
would just as naturally contribute indoors, and so 
remove any suspicion as to the aim of their 
collections. 

And yet why should it not be as natural to 
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‘cast into’ God’s treasury, represented by a big 
drum-top or a tambourine as by a bag or a 
box? In many towns the godless men who 
surround our rings in the streets take a real 
pleasure in seeing the money thrown in again 
and again. When in Cape Town, during the 
war, I have seen 30s. thrown into the Open-Air 
ring in a few minutes, with every sign of 
hearty pleasure on the part of the bystanders 
who gave it. 

The fact is notorious that in the ranks of 
labour generally the tendency to spend money 
from day to day freely on drink and tobacco, 
Or sports and gambling, is so universal that we 
actually do men good every time we can turn a 
penny away from such destinations to the cause 
of God and the Salvation of men; so that in the 
very act of securing support for our work we do 
good to those who have no serious thought, 
either for themselves, their families, or the poor 
around them. But in the great majority of 
cases it is from our own Soldiers that almost 
all our support comes, and the tales of liberality 
on the part even of the very poorest are most 
touching. 

One of them in Bethnal Green used to sit on 
winter nights with eyes closed in the dark to save 
half-crowns towards the supply of gaslight and 
fire in the Hall. In another Corps an old man of 
79 could be seen till the day of his death carrying 
our Flag, speaking in the street, and that with 
the tears running down his face, and then giving 
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sixpence per week out of his extreme poverty to 
keep the Hall open. 

Of the prodigies of endurance and effort in 
connexion with our great Self-Denial Week, all 
have doubtless heard, for political parties, as well 
as churches and missions, have now begun to 
imitate our plan. Amidst the snow and cold of 
our last Self-Denial Week in England, old as well 
as young Soldiers did not flinch from street 
collecting, even those of 70 and more years of 
age longing to gladden the heart of their octo- 
genarian General with increased help. Where 
they were defeated in the realization of this 
hope, it was not through any fault of theirs; 
but because there were so few passers-by who 
stopped to give, where usually hundreds or 
thousands do so. 

Instances were furnished in every land of 
the indefatigable love of our people in gaining 
the end in view. In Berlin this year an old 
Soldier, who earns her bread by rag-gathering, 
was almost broken-hearted when her Officer, 
knowing her extreme poverty, objected to take 
the 7s. which she had saved up, and which she 
offered. 

A Belgian Soldier, though out of work, had 
saved up beforehand, and gave tos. He could 
not be persuaded to hold any of it back. 

A London Soldier, a docker, helped during 
Self-Denial Week by going into the City to collect 
each evening after he had done his day’s work in 
the docks. This man literally fought for God 
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till he dropped whilst at an Open-Air Meeting, 
and so went to his reward. His work-mates, 
though unconverted men, spoke of their con- 
sciousness of his good example. When no longer 
strong enough to walk unaided to the Hall, he 
got two of the men to support him as he 
walked there. 

Our Self-Denial Week brings before the notice 
of people a liberality that is flowing all the year 
round. The extent of this liberality can never 
be fully realized, although many are constantly 
denying themselves of really needed food and 
clothing, rather than miss the enjoyment of giving 
to help on the War. 

One old slummer sent half a crown every now 
and then to the Headquarters, though it was 
visible that she was not possessed of sufficient 
clothing to shield her efficiently in the cold 
months. Her only reply, when urged to 
reserve some money for herself, was, ‘Oh, give 
it to somebody poorer than me. I have got a 
grand time awaiting me!’ 

Many of our comrades who have now risen to 
good positions are nobly helping The Army in 
various places. One of these has recently pre- 
sented us with the best Junior Hall we have 
in England, costing, with the land, some £2,000. 
Any other offers of the kind will be gladly 
accepted ! 

During the Albert Hall Demonstration on 
The General’s Eightieth Birthday, a gift of £5 
was handed to The General, with an apology for 
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her absence, by a veteran of the Christian Mission 
days, who is a pensioner, and yet, out of her 
penury, by doing all her own housework and 
washing, still manages at 74 to save money and 
add to the store of her treasures in Heaven. 

Oh, for more such wisdom, where wealth and 
human learning much more abound ! 
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A FEW FIGURES 
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Countries and Colonies occupied 

Languages in which Salvation is preached... 

Corps, Circles, and Societies .. 

Officers and Cadets (including Social) 

Persons without rank wholly employed in 
Salvation Army Work 

Local Officers (spare time, but unpaid) 

Bandsmen.. 

Periodicals :— 
(2) Number .. oe BC 9 si 73 
(b) In Languages .. ss se 23 20 
(c) Total Copies per issue - -- 1,083,966 

Social Operations :— 
Number of Institutions .. i vd 891 
Number Officers and Cadets employed 

in Social Work 3 a Ae 2,514 

Beds Supplied (12 Months) te -» 6,018,418 
Meals Supplied (12 Months) ne .. 10,799,599 


LEGACIES 


— | 


Ladies and gentlemen are earnestly asked to remember the great 
and growing needs of The Salvation Army’s work in connexion 
with the preparation of their Wills, and to assist the Work by 
a legacy, if that be possible. 


GENERAL BootH will always be pleased to furnish advice for any 
friends desiring to benefit The Salvation Army’s work, by Will or 
otherwise, and will treat any communications made te him on the 
subject as private and confidential. 


Letters dealing with the matter should be marked Private, and 
addressed— 


GENERAL BOOTH, tor QuEEN VicTorIA STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


Legacies and gifts may be devoted to any specific branch of the 
Work, and will be strictly applied to the object named by the donor. 


All kinds of property, without exception, can be legally bequeathed 
for charitable purposes, and the following form of Legacy is recom- 
mended. Where a Legacy is not a certain amount of money, care 
should be taken to clearly identify the Property, or Shares or Stock 
(or whatever it may be), intended to be bequeathed. 


‘I GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO WILLIAM BOOTH, or other 
The General for the time being of THE SALVATION ARMY,*........+. 
Va rarel olefojeleVororelesefore's steel sie ie/ecelelommarn sf 00 SUNG) uarerstelsteintatere --(or) my TWO 
frechold houses Rnown as NoS....eeeeeeees in the County of.sscccevsccesses 
(or) my £...+0++-«-Ovdinary Stock of the London and North-Western Railway 
Company (or) my Shares in....++.+++.+..Limited (or as the case may be) to 
be used ov applied by him, at his discretion, for the geneval purposes of 
+{THE SALVATION ARMY. And I divect the said last-mentioned Legacy 
to be paid within twelve months after my decease.’ 


* + When the Legacy is to help the work of The Darkest England Social Scheme, 
add at * ‘and Director of The Darkest England Social Scheme’, and at + substitute the 
words ‘The Darkest England Social Scheme’ for ‘ The Salvation Army’, 


OUR NEEDS 


The following are amongst the principal items of our 
expenditure during this year, for which help is earnestly 
asked :— 


For the Training of Officers at the International 
Training College, Clapton, for the Salvation 
War in the United Kingdom and other lands £20,000 


For the Sick and Wounded Fund—the care of 
Officers who are resting or invalided, and the 
maintenance of the Homes of Rest... ... £5,000 


For the Maintenance of our Work in India, 
including Grants in Aid for 1,996 Officers 
and Workers, the Erection of es ele, 
and necessary Extensions es £22,000 


For the Work in Japan, Korea, and java, and the 
Evangelization of Native Races in Africa and 


the West Indies .. 4 ay : ... £15,000 
For the Work in ie ote Italy, South Ametia, 
and other Roman Catholic Countries.. = £6,000 


the Foreign Service Fund, which meets the 
cost of oversight of the Foreign Operations, 
the travelling expenses of Officers going abroad, 
and the conduct of special Evangelistic Cam- 
paigns abroad... ae ay de ..- £10,000 


For the General Maintenance and Assistance 
of the Salvation War in this and other 
Lands eee ne ae ae ae ... £25,000 


For the Work amongst Soldiers and Sailors ... £2,000 


° 
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Cheques and P.O.’s should be made payable to WILLIAM BOOTH, 
be crossed ‘Bank of England, Law Courts Branch’, and addressed 
to Mrs. BoorH, 101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


THE FUNDS OF THE ARMY 


HE Property and Funds of The Salvation 
Army and of the Darkest England Social 
Scheme are settled by Deeds enrolled in 
Chancery in Trust for the purposes of The 
Army and the Social Scheme, and for which 
The General, for the time being, is the Trustee. 


The funds of The Army are of two classes :— 


(2) Those which are received and expended in the various 
Corps throughout the world, and accounted for by Officers 
appointed for that purpose, who are subject to the direction 
and audit of Headquarters. 


(0) Those received at International Headquarters, of 
which full Accounts and Balance Sheets, duly audited by 
Messrs. Knox, Cropper & Co., Chartered Accountants, of 
16 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C., are published yearly. 


Balance Sheets and Statements of Account 
relating to The Salvation Army’s General Funds, 
or to the Social Funds, will be sent, post free, 
upon application to— 


THE SECRETARY, 
International Headquarters, 


1061 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


The Recurring Problem One Permanent 
Remedy :: 3:0: 


EMIGRATION & 


FR, TR, 
|" SALVATION ARMY believes that in the proper distribution of 


the people of the Empire lies a true source of strength. Its world- 

wide organization places it in a peculiarly favourable position to carry 

on this work expeditiously, economically, and advantageously. A 
careful selection of all applicants is made, and only those who are likely to 
nateee are emigrated. The classes helped by The Army may be divided as 
ollow :-— 


1. THE PEOPLE WITH A LITTLE.—Those who by their savings or the sale 
of their furniture and the like, are able to meet their own expenses, but who prefer to 
leave the Homeland in association with and under the guidance of The Army. 


2, THE PEOPLE REQUIRING ASSISTANCE.—Those who, while assisted 
by Municipal Authorities and Charitable Organizations, or private friends, still 
require a portion of the cost of their transfer. 


3. THE PEOPLE WITH NOTHING AT ALL.—Those who are entirely 
without means, and the cost of whose Emigration must be wholly provided by 
Municipal, Charitable, or other Organizations. 


We are prepared to advise intending Emigrants generally as to their own 
suitability and the resources of any particular Colony, 


The actual work is seli-supporting, but our ability to help the second 
and third classes above referred to (amongst whom are a large number of the 
most worthy who would make excellent colonists), is limited by the money 
available in our Loan Fund. 


40,000 people have recently been emigrated, mostly to Canada, not | per 
cent of whom have been returned as unsatisfactory, 


The receipts from Emigrants for Loan Repayments last year amount to 
nearly £3,000. 


General Booth has recently declared that of all the proposals for the 
immediate and permanent relief of the distress arising from lack of employment, 


‘Emigration holds the field’ 


OCEAN TICKETS ISSUED.—Any Class, on any Boat, of 
any Line, to any part of the World. 


RAILWAY TICKETS ISSUED.—Ordinary Tourist and 
Excursion for British and Foreign Lines. 


Further particulars on application to— 


Colonel D. C. LAMB, 
Teer e Te Oe ESNDON 122 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


WOMEN’S SOCIAL WORK 


(Under the direction of MRS. BOOTH) 
HEADQUARTERS: 259 Mare Street, Hackney, London, N.E. 
TRAINING INSTITUTE—122, 124, & 126 Lower Clapton Road, N.E. 

RECEIVING AND INDUSTRIAL HOMES 


LONDON RECEIVING HOUSE— 259 Mare 
Street, arya N.E. [stow. 

CLOCK HOUSE—Whipps Cross, Waltham- 

AMHURST ROAD HOME—i81 & 183 Amhurst 
Road, Hackney, N.E. (Hill. 

NORWOOD HOME—Southwood, Sydenham 

HIGHBURY HOME—17 Highbury Terrace, 
Highbury, N. 

KNITTING HOME — Laura Place, 
Clapton Road. 

LAUNDRY HOME—12 & 16 Maury Road, 
Stoke Newington, N. 

CARDIFF—46 & 48 Charles Street. 

CARDIFF LAUNDRY HOME—11 & 12 Moira 
Terrace. 

BRISTOL—89 Ashley Road. [Mutley. 

PLYMOUTH—Cleeve Villa, Ford Park Road, 

PLYMOUTH LAUNDRY HOME —100 King 
Street, W. 

PORTSMOUTH—Nobbs Lane. [Street. 

GLASGOW RECEIVING HOUSE—207 High 


Lower 


GLASGOW HOME —‘Ardenshaw’, 45 St. 
Andrew’s Drive, Pollokshields 

NEWCASTLE—204 Westmorland Road. 

MANCHESTER — Oakhill House, Cheetham 


Hill. 
LIYVERPOOL—‘The Hollies’, Edge Lane. 

” — Chesterfield House (Mothers 
and Children), Edge Lane, 
SHEFFIELD—Wincobank Hall, Higher Win- 

cobank. 
DUNDEE—Ward Road. 
CHATHAM—117 Henry Street. 
BIRMINGHAM—‘The Hawthorns’, 
wood Road, Edgbaston. 
BELPER ET oningseu Park House, Malone 
oad. 
SOUTH SHIELDS—Cauldwell House, Horton. 
LEEDS—Alexandra Road. 
SCARBOROUGH—13 Londesboro’ Road. 
WOOLER LAUNDRY HOME—Northumber- 
land. 


Lady- 


MATERNITY HOME.—BRENT HOUSE—27 & 29 Devonshire Road, Hackney, N.E. 
MATERNITY HOSPITAL.—IVY HOUSE—271 Mare Street, Hackney, N.E. 


INEBRIATE HOMES 
HILLSBORO’ HOUSE—Rookwood Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


DENMARK HILL—Springfield Lodge, Grove Hill Road, S.E. 


CHILDREN’S HOME 
‘THE NEST ’—10 Springfield, Upper Clapton, N.E. 


NURSES’ HOME 
‘Ellerslie’, 128 Lower Clapton Road, N.E. 


MATERNITY DISTRICT POSTS 


IVY HOUSE—271 Mare Street, N.E. 
167 Glyn Road, Clapton Park, N.E. 


100 King Street, Plymouth. 
Mothers’ Meetings are also held in connexion with the Districts. 


MIDNIQHT POST.—79 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, W. 
REQISTRIES —259 Mare Street, and all the Homes. 
SHELTERS AND 


WHITECHAPEL—192 Hanbury Street. 

EDINBURGH—The Vennel, Grassmarket. 

CARDIFF—11 Moira Terrace. 

LIYVERPOOL—S.A., Netherfield Tabernacle, 
Netherfield Road. 


241 Hackney Road, N.E. 
106 St. George’s Road, Southwark, S.E, 


METROPOLES 


LEEDS—15 Kirkgate Market. 
33 Women’s Temperance Hotel, Marke 

GLASGOW —207 High Street. [Place. 

DUNDEE—Ward Road. 

BRISTOL—14 Dean Street. 


SOUTHAMPTON—Battenberg House, Houndwell. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL SLUM WORK 
LONDON SECTIONAL CENTRES: j 
106 St. George’s Road, S.E. | 136 Southwark Park Road, Bermondsey, 8.E. 
197 Barking Road, E. 241 Hackney Road, N.E. 
PROVINCIAL SECTIONAL CENTRES: 
LIVERPOOL—6 Oxford St., Mount Pleasant. | BRISTOL—35 Philadelphia Street. 
GLASGOW —26 South Portland Street. 


Slum Work is also carried on at Bath, Brighton, Manchester, Nottingham, Sheffield; 
Southampton, Sunderland, Dundee, Dublin, 


LONDON —5 Settlements; 21 Districts. 


| PROVINCIAL—3 Settlements; 10 Districts, 


SALVATION ARMY PUBLICATIONS 


BY GHNERAL BOOTH 


Salvation Soldiery. Stirring Addresses on the Requirements of Jesus 
Christ’s Service. Every page full of Burning Truths. 156 pages. 
Illustrated. Cloth, Gilt Edges, 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Paper, Is. 


The General’s Letters. Remarkable series of Letters published in 
‘The War Cry’ of 1885, dealing with Neutrality, Courage, Realities, 
etc. 204 pages. Half Calf, 5s.; Cloth, 2s.; Paper, Is. 


The Training of Children. Important to Parents. This book shows 
how to make Children into Saints and Soldiers. 260 pages. Cloth, 
Bevelled Edges, 2s. 6d.; Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Paper, 6d. 


Purity of Heart. A Valuable Collection of Letters to Salvationists on 
Personal Holiness. 118 pages. Cloth, 1s.3; Paper, 6d. 


Religion for Every Day. Vol. I. An invaluable Work for every 
Salvationist, dealing with matters affecting Soul, Body, Family, 
Business, etc. 190 pages. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Paper, Is. 


Love, Marriage, and Home. Being Vol. II of RELIGION FOR 
Every Day. 1go pages. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Paper, 1s. 


Religion for Every Day. Two Vols. in one. 370 pages. Cloth, 3s. 


Visions. A Reprint of Interesting Articles from ‘The War Cry’, 
160 pages. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Paper, 1s. 


Sergeant-Major Do-Your-Best; or, Sketches of the Inner 
Life of a Salvation Army Corps. 287 pages. Cloth, 2s. ; 
Paper, 1S. 


The Seven Spirits; or, What I Teach my Officers. 112 pages. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; Paper Boards, Is. 


Orders and Regulations for Field Officers. New Edition. 
666 pages. Red Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. 


Orders and Regulations for Soldiers of The Salvation Army. 
164 pages. Cloth, 6d.; Paper, 1d. 


The Doctrines of The Salvation Army. 119 pages. Limp 
Cloth, 6d. 


The Salvation Army Directory. No. I. For Young Children. 
29 pages. 4d. 

The Salvation Army Directory. No. II. For Children of from 
Io to 14 years of age. 65 pages. Id. 


How to be Saved. id., or 3s. per 100. Simplified for Children, 3d. 
A Ladder to Holiness. 4d., or 3s. per 100. 


Holy Living; or, What The Salvation Army Teaches about 
Sanctification. 32 pages. 1d., or 6s. per 100. 


Faith-Healing. A Memorandum specially written for Salvation Army 
Officers. 3d. 


BY THE LATE MRS. GENERAL BOOTH 


Life and Death. Stirring Addresses to the Unsaved. Thoughtful and 
Powerful Appeals. 206 pages. Half Calf, 5s. ; Cloth, Gilt, 2s.6d.; 
Cloth, 2s.; Paper, Is. 


Godliness, Searching Disquisitions on Important Phases of the 
Spiritual Growth. 177 pages. Half Calf, 5s.: Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
2s. 6d.; Cloth, 2s,; Paper, Is. 


Practical Religion. One of the grandest books of the age. Invaluable 
for Teachers of Sanctification. 214 pages. Half Calf, 5s.; Cloth, 
Gilt Edges, 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 2s.; Paper, Is. 


Popular Christianity. All seekers after True Religion should read 
this book. 198 pages. Half Calf, 5s.; Cloth, 2s.; Paper, Is. 
Special Cheap Edition, 6d. 


Aggressive Christianity. Series of Papers on Christian Warfare. 


193 pages. Half Calf, 5s.; Cloth, Gilt Edges, 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 2s.; 
Paper, Is. 


BY MR. BRAMWELL BOOTH 


On the Banks of the River. A Brief History of the Last Days of 
Mrs. GENERAL BootH. Cloth, 1s.; Paper, 6d. 


Books that Bless. A Series of Pungent Reviews, reprinted, by 
request, from ‘The War Cry’. sor pages. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Linen, Is. 


Servants of All. A Description of the Officers of The Army and their 
Work. 167 pages. Cloth, Bevelled Boards, 1s. 6d.; Cloth, 1s. ; 
Paper, 6d. 


Bible Battle-Axes. A Reprint of Short Scripture Studies from 
‘The Field Officer’ magazine. Carefully revised. 178 pages. 
Cloth, 1s. 


Our Master. Thoughts for Salvationists about their Lord. 168 pages. 
Cloth, 2s. 


BY COMMISSIONER BOOTH-TUCKER 


The Life of Mrs. Booth, the Mother of The Salvation Army. 
Two Vols. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 15s. 


Consul Booth=Tucker. With Frontispiece of the Consul, and other 
Portraits. Half Calf, 5s.; Cloth, Gilt,"1s. 6d.; Paper, 1s. 


THE RED-HOT LIBRARY 
Cloth Boards, 1s.; Paper, 6d. per volume 
No. 1.—Francis the Saint, or, Less than the Least. By 
BRIGADIER EILEEN DouGLas. 


No. 2.—On the Banks of the River. A Brief History of the Last 
Days of Mrs. GENERAL BootH. By THE CHIEF OF THE 
STAFF. 


No. 3.—George Fox, the Red-Hot Quaker. By BricapizR EILEEN 
DovuGtas. 


No. 4.—Helps to Holiness. By Coronet S, L. BRENGLE, 


No. 5.—David Stoner; or, The Shy Preacher. By Bricapier 
EILEEN DouGLas. 


No. 6.—Red Flowers of Martyrdom. . By BricapieR EILEEN 
Douctas. 


No. 7.—Heart-Talks on Holiness. By Cotonet S. L. BRENGLE. 


No. 8.—Commissioner Dowdle, the Saved Railway Guard. By 
COMMISSIONER RaILTON. 


No. 9.—Peter Cartwright: God’s Rough-rider. By CommIssioNnER 
RaILTon. 


No. 1o.—Lieut.=Colonel Junker. By Commissioner RaILTON. 

No. 11.—The Soul=-Winner’s Secret. By Coronet S. L. BrRENGLE. 
No. 12.—The Life of Gideon Ouseley. By Commissioner RAILTON. 
No. 13.—Fletcher of Madeley. By BricapizeR MarGaret ALLEN. 


No. 14.—The Cross our Comfort. Selections from the Writings of 
THE LATE CONSUL Emma BooTH-TUCKER. 


No. 15.—Sighs from Hell. By Joun Bunyan. 
No. 16.—What Hinders You? By Mrs. CoLonet BRENGLE. 


No. 17.—The Fruits of the Spirit, and The Whole Armour of 
God. By Bricapier EILEEN Douctas. 


THE WARRIORS’ LIBRARY 
Cloth Boards, 8d. net; Half-Cloth Boards, 6d. net per volume 


No. 1.—Catherine Booth: A Sketch. By CoLoneL MILDRED Durr, 


No. 2.—A School of the Prophets. A Sketch of Training Home 
Life. By ONE OF THE SCHOLARS. 


No. 3.—Our War in South Africa. By Commissioner RAILTON. 


No. 4.—The Warrior’s Daily Portion.—I. By Bricapizer EILEEN 
Dovuctas. 


No. 5.—The Way of Holiness. By CoLoner S. L, BRENGLE, 

No. 6.—Kingdom-Makers in Shelter, Street, and Slum. By 
BRIGADIER MARGARET ALLEN. 

No. 7.—Three Coronations. By CoLonzeLt MILDRED Durr. 


No. 8.—The Life of Oberlin. By CommissionER W. ELwIn 
OLIPHANT. 


Tue Warriors’ Liprary—continued 
No. 9.—Farmer Abbott. By BricapizR MARGARET ALLEN. 


No. 10.—The Warrior’s Daily Portion.—lII. By BricapizR EILEEN 
DOUGLAS. 


No. 11.—The Life of Hedwig von Haartman. By Coroner 
MiLprEeD DuFF. 


No. 12.—The Life of Gerhard Tersteegen. By ComMissIoNER 
W. ELWIN OLIPHANT. 


No. 13.—The Life of Colonel Weerasooriya. By ComMIssIONER 
Bootu-TuckEr. 


No. 14.—Bernard of Clairvaux. By BricapIzER MarGaret ALLEN. 
No. 15.—Harvests of the East. By BricaDIER MARGARET ALLEN, 
No. 16.—A Kindled Flame. By BricapizER MARGARET ALLEN. 


HEROES OF THE CROSS LIBRARY 
Cloth Boards, 2s. 


No. 1.—Savonarola: Italian Preacher and Martyr. By Commis- 
SIONER W. ELWIN OLIPHANT. 224 pages. 


THE LIBERTY LIBRARY 
Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. 


No. 1.—When the Holy Ghost is Come. By Coroner S. L. 
BRENGLE. 


Just Published 


Standards of Life and Service. By Commissioner T. H. Howarp. 
178 pages. Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d.; Paper, 1s. 


The Story of German Song. By CommissionER W. ELwin 
OLIPHANT. 243 pages. With Frontispiece of Martin Luther and 
other Illustrations. Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. 


The Romance of The Salvation Army. By Hutpa FRIEDERICHS, 
With Preface by GENERAL BooTH. 216 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, - 
Gilt, 3s. 6d.; Paper, Is. 


Essays and Sketches: Including—‘ Social Amelioration,’ by DEAN 
Farrar; ‘London at Prayer,’ by Cuas. Mortey; ‘Truth about 
The Salvation Army,’ by ARNOLD WuiTE; ‘The Salvation Army 
as a Social Force,’ by Frep A. McKenzie; ‘Legal and Financial 
Aspects of The Salvation Army,’ by L. A. ATHERLEY-JONEs, K.C., 
M.P.; ‘The People of the Abyss,’ by CHARLES Ray; ‘ Lazarus at 
Breakfast,’ by Frank Lusu, etc. 272 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Christianity on the Continent. By Jesse Pacr, F.R.G.S. 1s. 6d. 


The Publishing Depariment, 79 & 81 Fortess Road, London, N.W. 


BX9715 .R3 
Railton, George Scott, 1849-1913. 
Soldiers of salvation: being a brief a 


Railton, George Scott, 1849-1913. 

Soldiers of salvation; being a brief account 
of Salvation Army work in various countries. 
With a preface by General Booth. London 
CSalvation Army Printing Works] 1909. 
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